




















LomatgpDust 
PROTECTS AGAINST 


both chewing and suck- 
ing insects, such as 
Aphis, Leaf-hoppers, 
Flea Beetle, Fruit Worm, 
Sawfly, Thrips, Caterpil- 
lars, Striped Cucumber 
Beetle, Mexican Bean 
Beetle, Cabbage Worm, 
Tomato Horn Worm. It 
also protects against 
fungous diseases like 
Leafspot, Leaf Scorch, 
Rust, Mildew, Blight, 
Scab, Anthracnose and 
Black Rot. It is also ef- 
fective as a Japanese Bee- 


tle repellent. 
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QUICK, EASY WAY T0 
PROTECT PLANTS AGAINST 
INSECTS AND DISEASES 







Here, Mr. & Mrs. Gardener, 


is what you have been waiting for! 


No longer need you spend hours “messing” 
with tricky formulas and mixing solutions. 
No longer need you waste valuable time 
cleaning up spray guns after every session in 
the garden — or forgetting to — and finding 
your equipment all gummed up. No longer 
need you use one spray for insects and then 
go over everything again with something else 
to get the fungous diseases. And no longer 
need you spend HOURS to do a job that 
could be done in minutes! For the great Re- 
search Laboratories of the Tennessee Corpo- 
ration have developed a new product which 
ends such troubles once and for all. 


It is called Loma 2-in-1 Dust — and is a 
double-action product which gives two-way 
control of garden pests. It not only protects 
against fungous diseases but against insects — 
both sucking and chewing. 

Loma 2-in-1 Dust contains a radically new 
FUNGICIDE, Tennessee ‘*26” Copper, ‘‘buf- 
fered” to prevent injury to foliage, and Ro- 
tenone, a potent INSECTICIDE. 


Although Loma 2-in-1 Dust is amazingly efh- 
cient, it is ABSOLUTELY SAFE — will not 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Loma Division 


61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION f “} 
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injure even the most delicate buds and sprouts. 
It does not deteriorate and will not corrode 
or “gum up” the gun which can, therefore, be 
left filled and always ready. 


Also, you will find dusting has many advan- 
tages over spraying. Dust guns are lighter as 
well as far easier to handle than spray guns. 
They cost less. Last longer. Do the job in a 
fraction of the time required for spraying. 


While Loma 2-in-1 Dust can be applied with 
any good dust gun, we recommend the Special 
Loma Gun shown below which retails for $1.25. 
Keep your plants, flowers and vegetables 
healthy and beautiful this easy, modern way. 
Be one of the first in your community to use 
this wonderfully easy and efficient method of 
insect and disease control. 


Loma 2-in-1 Dust is new and if 
your Garden Supply or Hard- 
ware Store does not yet have a 
supply, write us for name of 
nearest dealer and full details 
concerning this remarkable 
new scientific product. 







PROTECTS FLOWERS, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES AGAINST BOTH INSECTS AND FUNGOUS DISEASES 


Sones | 
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Rising costs of manufacture make it impossible 
to continue this low price. Effective June Ist, Guide for 
AST ALL the price will have to be increased to $2.98. s qne\ew % Your War 
@ Order now! { 
Every Word, Page and Picture Complete— 
with much NEW material and NEW illus- 
Again—at This Low Price! Act at Once to In handsome and 
Get Your Copy—Mail the Coupon Below! durable new style 
ENCYC LOI EDIA ie: | & 
The Original Garden Encyclopedia of Which NE aes 
Over 500,000 Copies Have Been Sold! ARLY Tele) p 
amateur’s needs! No heavy technical talk everything is 10,000 ARTI 
clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden question quickly. Make PACKE 
D WITH MO 


The Complete 
q G yrden ~ an Garden 
< . : \3 , 
FORMERLY $4.00—NOW ONLY lopedia | 
{ : i pole Be 
trations! Never Before—Perhaps Never aa ial é 9 UR OS ; . * e% 
cloth binding. 
— only Gerden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the AGES . 
your new season’s garden the envy of everyone with this completely 
TION THAN ANy 










up-to-date enlarged edition of the biggest, most practical ‘‘how to 





RE PRAcT; 
CAL 
OTHER VOLUM CARDEN INFORMA. 


grow it’? volume ever published for garden lovers. New features in- AGATION 


pROP. 





























































clude Soil-less Gardening, new methods of destroying pests, Wild 7 on HOW To >ROMOT NEAR ITS PRIC 1 

Flower Gardening, New Flower Arrangements! RY Ry SEED GERMINATION a | 3°oW > E! 
10,000 articles furnish every detail of information you will need Sy / TER CANT D ROPER BANDING 

about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring for and protecting / . CL OF TREES 

your garden from pests. You are told exactly how—#in plain, : Reo igual Ke 

non-technical English. Alphabetical arrangement of subjects en- SSS. i 

ables you to find just what you want to know quickly and easily. = ay | 

750 authoritative photographs and diagrams (more than one to nae 


How TO POT 
AND CARE FOR BULBS 


=— 
ow . 






How + 
every other page!) make the answers to all your questions viv- vlan 


idly clear at a glance Dozens of practical experts were called d 
in to furnish all the directions the average home gardener needs 


to grow every variety of plant successfully; the accuracy of every 




















fact and method was checked by the highest horticultural au- How to const 

thorities. Here for the first time in a single book is EVERY- How “ spray ta, flat; how t i 

THING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT How (0 Duild a success: ° *UPPort tomatoes. 

TO GROW! You can be certain of making your garden heer an — of hedeor ck Barden * how 

successful in every way by getting The New Garden Ency- How rectly, uild a dahlia — to plant a dal 

clopedia now and consulting it at every step. It will save you = make a sin PPort; how te een tuber; 

work and worry; do away with mistakes and disappointments, HOW to e8anthemume “7,82%den Pool; h ane cor- 

It will save you hours of searching through incomplete books! hibit joemical fardeniy cuttings, vm 8 Propagate 
Ctc., ete, ers; how to apply ten’, home; how t 

- llizer O ex. 
Written for All U. S. Climates, Soils, Seasons sm the garden, 











. 
and Methods, by American Experts Copyright, 1942 
oe ; by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc. 
Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff of American 
garden authorities. They show you how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and 


destroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables. They - * w * a * * a * 8 & a a . 2 % x « ” . « 6 « a * » « ® r a e & a & e e 
tell yo hen and where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, 
Aa. dunia ta Wakees Goer te aan, Ghee, abt. baw to amiate aoe WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 915, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 








etc., during the Winter; how to prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate indoor 
and outdoor window boxes, how to condition soil and fertilize; how to grow 
every flower, vegetable, shrub: how to select the best kinds: how to plan 
your garden for economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 


Hailed by Gardening Authorities 


The Philadelphia Inquirer’s garden editor called this ‘‘the Garden Book 
complete, all that most gardeners will ever need for what they have or dream 
of !’’ 

The magazine Horticulture said: ‘‘Amazingly comprehensive and presents 
its material in such convenient form that almost any gardening question may 
be settled in a few moments.”’ 


Send No Money—Read It Free 


You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special 
bargain price of $1.98, if you act at once! Send the coupon, with no 
money. The NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 
If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, pay only $1.98, 
plus a few cents postage! WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 915, 50 W. 
47th St., New York, N. Y 


I wish to examine without obligation or expense one copy of the New Garden Encyclopedia, 
handsomely bound in cloth. Ship fully prepaid for one week's examination I may return 
the book within one week and owe nothing. If I keep it I will send the bargain price of 
only $1.98, plus a few cents postage. (Shipping weight, 5 Ibs.) 


(If remittance accompanies order, book will be sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 
Name ade i .éced nts adoe en oh aeerberes bebe eawaeeoe 
Address hla S Seve e’w ae ae ae Th 6000s40b0050d06s500008 wre re 


City. sca aso aaa lip cain oh eee 


“ 


00 Check here if you wamt>beautiful artcraft binding for 50c extra. 


BERBERS 
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Make Your Friends Exclaim: | HE FH] () \ \/ ER (sRO \ \/ ER 
“WHAT A LOVELY GARDEN!” 
am 
This summer, have a garden that will chal- MAY, 1942 
lenge the admiration of ey spar- 
kling, up-to-the-minute. Let us supply you = : . i 
with VOLUME 29 No. 5 
VEW 
I FE cr = IALS PAUL F. FRESE, Editor 
These tested novelties are the cream of the 
new creations developed by tireless plant 
breeders. Each is a new introduction which 
we are offering this spring for the first 
time. Purchased CON | EN | S 
; separately, — 
ten tems wou : — —_ 
cost $8.55, but we Cover Illustration oe esate eee . May GARDEN 
will ship them (J. Horace McFarland photo) PAGE 
postpaid, for only , 
$7.50. Readers’ Own Corner............... bes Pages ; 212 
TRITOMA,  Spring- The Weathervane . Paths ree oockers THE Eprror 214 
ti Lovely duo- : re 
ac ile aon Roses Ahead of June Satter ante sAsaats J. Horace McFarLtanp 217 
above; i P ello ° . - 
below. 75e Each; 3 Selecting the Right Kind of Tree......... Biss, coos ae ae aca enon nee , ° Sie 
for $2.10 : ’ ; 
9 Vegetables For the Connoisseur : C. W. Woop 219 
MPANULA, Grandis——Bea 1 pale blue stz ‘ =. : : 
ike ts seeped Goren ous Sut te dhade ov Four Seasons With the Clivia os praia tat : Mary S. SMITH 220 
sun. 55¢ Each; 3 for $1.50 “WE RS : ; ais 
> a oe A West Virginian’s Dahlias Gain Fame poe eee Mary C. SEcKMAN 221 
Mis Mo ouble iavender-t e - 
a ee ee en ne te Play in Your Own Back Yard ie JAMES BuSH-BROowN 222 
F shadings ° . 4 1 ‘ 
3 ‘for $1.50. a Looks at Books Pees aes ESTHER C. GRAYSON 223 
DIANTHUS. Old Spice Flowering Window Frame ha eiated ey Sitea es Stee .... S ¥. CALDWELL 224 
Pong hy Bo oy Summer Quarters for House Plants BEsSSIE R. Buxton 225 
for $1.50 Keep "Em Growing 
~~ icky tans tee May in My Vegetable Garden Bi .. PAUL W. DEMPSEY 226 
can Wear ae aaa Flower Garden Reminders MONTAGUE FREE 227 
5 4 ‘ . . . ‘ ‘ 
illo This Month in the Small Fruit Garden . GEORGE L. SLATE 228 
ee tae Pinko Sen ene ae Okra Is Decorative Mrs. R. J. DuNcoMB 228 
a Se. How to Succeed with Tomatoes Francis C. COULTER 229 
Gardening By Trial and Error REBECCA TOLBERT BosrpitT 230 
DAPHNE, Somerset | ‘ . 
Lovely new hybrid Health Schedule for Roses : ; L. M. MASSEY AND W. E. BLAUVELT 231 
Deliciously fragrant | . : 
flowers. Boxwood-like Speed Up Gardening with Wheel Tools .. A. A. Stone 232 
foliage. 15 to 18 in. | P ° P 1 
spread. $2.00 Each What’s Going On in the Clubs and Societies Marton P. THOMAS 234 
Rr WW TEES no ies ect ein ede eee cae Sales 235 
PENTSTEMON. Firebird — First really hards Girls and Boys Plant Gardens LAURA FENNER 236 
Penstemon. Large be haped crimson flowers with 
orange sheen, 55¢ Each; 3 for $1.50 Better Schedules Make Better Shows .Dorotuy BIppLE 237 
ASTER. Survivor eee Queries and Answers Department , Sey 238 
brigl ose-pink owers. 
De ee ee Your Garden of Verse 241 
on two weeks. 55¢ Each; ; toe oan. o 
3 for $1.80 oe oe When Tulips Get a Break ene ate ne .. & ¥. CaAnpweit, 242 
; ; ny Ee — J Fon 9 NEP 919 
pusesets ee Using ‘Annual Poppies FLORENCE G. YEATES 242 
+ cee meg ggg yen Birds in Your Garden ee MarGaret McKrenny 244 
que fie lov tlooms 
Gauan tak Geek bias Snip-and-Sniff Borders ; MartHa Pratr HAIsLip 244 
Spring in the Little Greenhouse oe: J. G. Esson 246 
ALL TEN PLANTS, 5 50 Pacific Northwest in May CectL SoLtty 247 
One of Each Kind ; . : i 
Exit the Snail or IRENE R. Scotrr 250 
SPECIAL GLADIOLUS OFFER Southern California Garden Tips ................. Mary C. SHAW 251 
May in Southern Gardens Ree eer res .. JULIA LESTER DILLON 252 
Victory Cut-Flower Mixture y — " 
No. | Size Bulbs, {'2 in. up Al Says ty aA At AMSELL 253 
A jlendid collection o he ° ° . . 
iset ‘aamed sauleniee tee wie Things Out-of-the-Ordinary velwasd.cha We. WOR 256 
color range. Karly, medium | 
and late to give long season | 
Large vigorous bulbs assure | on . 
large well-filled spikes The 29th Year of Publication 
$1.65 per 100 
$15.00 per 1,000 ; ‘ p 
Order today, we'll make im 1941 INDEX NOW READY 
mediate shipment by Express, | 
collect, or Parcel Post, col | : ‘. = 
lect, if requested We cannot | A comple te se parate index for Volume 28 (January to Dece mber, 
ship C. ). | - ° ° ° 7 ° 2 
FREE {older ittustrates the ten Perennials | 1941 issues) is now available. Send 10 cents to cover printing 
detailed “aan” ee a eee and mailing costs to THe FLOWER GROWER. Subscription Dept., 
Ask for your copy. Albany, N. z. 
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It’s Tulip Festival Time in 
Holland — with everyone 
in festive Dutch garb to 
greet the thousands of 
visitors. Come, enjoy 
this colorful event. 
Amble thru miles of 
brilliant tulip lanes, 

See the world. 
famous Nelis Tulip 
Farms, with their 
hundreds of tulip 
varieties in gor- 

geous profusion, 

May 16th to 

24th are the 

dates. It will 

be a_ truly 

memorable 

occasion, 


Get this Grand 1942 
TULIP BOOK 


This year the 


finer, true to ni 
wide selection ¢ 


promptly. The 
tulips is strictly lit 


out. Tulip fanciers 


now from the new limited edition 
Send—-now—for free catalog. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


1e varieties has made < 


. 


MICHIGAN 
MAY 16th TO 24th 


at 


NELIS AGAIN OFFERS 
POPULAR EARLY BIRD 
CASH SAVINGS 


The time to order tulip 
bulbs for fall planting 
is when the tulips 

are in full bloom, 
and before choice 
varieties are sold 
out. To encourage 
early ordering, 
Nelis repeats the 
popular “Early 
Bird’ Offers 
to those who 
return the 
coupon. 


NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLAND, MICH. 


NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 
1200 LAKEWOOD BLYD., HOLLAND, MICH. 


Dear Mr. Nelis: 


I want to be among the first to receive your 
new 1942 Tulip Catalgg. Mail it immediately 
no charge—and a, to include details of 


your “Early Bird” ers. 


NAME 


STREET 


MAIL NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG 


CITY STATE ad 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘*I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’”’ 


Finds the Cleome a Pest 


To the Editor: 


HILE perusing my FLOWER GROWER 

yesterday, I came upon the article on 
Cleome or Spidertlower. I have had this 
flower for many years, not from choice but 
because I have found it one of the worst 
pests I have ever had in my garden. I have 
never been able to completely eradicate it 
but have succeeded in driving it to the 
farthest corners of my vegetable garden. 
1 have had Cleome in several shades of rose 
and pink and also white, I could not recom- 
mend it as desirable for several 
First, it cannot endure the heat of the day 
and appears wilted when the sun strikes it. 
Secondly, it reseeds itself so profusely that 
it completely smothers out all other plants 
good as a cut 


reasons. 


in close range. It is not 
flower as it will not stand up. 

I hate to think of all the gardeners who 
will buy seed of this plant this year, not 
knowing what they are letting themselves 
in for. 

Of course, I realize the must 
live but please don’t wish anything on we 
undesirable as 


(Mrs.) J. D. 


seedsmen 
poor ignorant vardeners as 
Cleome in any form or color. 


ALLEN, (W. Va.). 


Birds in Canada 
To the Editor: 

HAVE taken hundreds of pictures of 
| birds in the past two years but this one 
of a blue jay is my favorite. 

For many years we have catered to sum 
mer birds by placing out nesting boxes and 
lots of nesting material and by having a 
hird bath with a fountain going continu- 
ously all summer. Last summer we had one 
pair each of purple martins, tree swallows, 
chipping sparrows, wrens and robins nest- 
ing in our garden, while flickers, 
finches, cedar waxWings, purple finches, yel- 
low warblers and song sparrows came daily 
to the bird bath, as well as many robins 
that nested elsewhere. A Baltimore oriole 
came for long pieces of string for his nest 
and humming-birds came for the sweetened 
water placed in vials among the Delphini- 
ums. In the late summer catbirds, white 
throated sparrows and juncoes stayed around 
for several weeks, eating from trays on the 
back lawn. 


gold 


In September, 1940, I decided to try to 


attract winter birds. I started first with 
suet balls and then a window tray. That 
winter we fed 8 blue jays, 6 or 8 chickadees 


and 3 woodpeckers. The winter birds left us 
the first week in April and returned to the 


trays on August 3. We persuaded the chick- 


adees to eat from our hand and in the fall, 
before it got too cold to leave the door open, 


the blue jays would come in on the kitehen 
linoleum for their peanuts. Our bird popu 


lation increased last winter to 21 chickadees 


and 11 blue jays as well as downy wood 


peckers. We have finally frightened most of 


the English sparrows away. 


At the bottom of our back steps we have 
a Virginia Creeper arbor, 14 feet long, 3 
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feet wide and 7 feet high, and I’m firmly of 
the opinion that every bird that visits this 
locality, summer or winter, at some time or 
other finds that arbor. We get a wonderful 
view of it from the kitchen windows. Tree 
swallows have a house on top, chipping 
sparrows nest in the bottom, purple martins 
pull off the small leaves for their nest, and 
all the summer birds fly onto it to dress 
their feathers after a bath. In the winter 
blue jays cache their peanuts in it, Bohe- 
mian waxwings perch on it in small flocks 
and watch the chickadees at the trays. The 
thick branches underneath make good nut- 
cracking perches and the suet boards for 
the woodpeckers are nailed to the support- 
ing Tamarack posts. I would be sorry in- 
deed to lose that arbor. 

I am enclosing a small snap to give you 
an idea of the arbor’s position. Small 
arrows point to the windows with trays. 
Note purple martin on martin house.— 
(Mrs.) CHaAs. S. Fisner, (Canada) 


Favors Planting by Signs 
of Zodiac 


To the Editor: 
] HAVE been much interested in the let- 
ters concerning moon planting. I always 
use the zodiac as a guide to planting. The 
signs of the zodiac are most important. For 
instance, fruited plants above ground should 
be planted when the signs are in the breast 
to get an abundance of fruit. If only flowers 
are wanted, then plant when signs are in 
the bowels. You will get plenty of flowers 
but no seed. For under ground plants, sow 





when 


seeds signs are in the teet and a 
waning moon. Just any good almanac will 
guide you, and once you have experienced 
its great success, you will never go back to 
the haphazard way of planting. 

While I am writing, must put in a word 
of praise for your excellent magazine. I 
only became acquainted with it a few 
months ago, but I think it is grand. Every 
flower grower should have it.—(Mrs.) 
ELIZABETH PEACOCK, (Mich.). 


Great Admirer of Ceropegia 
To the Editor: 


EADING “Plants for Hanging Pots” in 

the February issue I was pleased to note 

the writer listed and illustrated by photo- 

graph Ceropegia woodi. I had never heard 

it called “The Rosary Vine” but I have had 

two pots of it in my window garden for five 
or six years. 

The writer stated it likes a northeast win- 
dow—or little sun.. My window is west— 
gets full sun all afternoon and my vines are 
lovely and flower profusely for weeks—rest 
a month—then flower again. The vines are 
more than three feet long. I have two in 
my east window (which gets little sun) the 
vines are good but I’ve never had a bloom 
on them. 

If any one likes odd vines, ’d recommend 
this for its leaves are unusual and the vine 
heavy for the size of the leaves and the 
black and pinkish-purple flowers are very 
interesting. It is my favorite of at least 
fifty varieties of house plants. —( Mrs.) 
D. J. Tuomas, (Maryland). 


Gypsum for Peas 
To the Editor: 


HEN we grew garden peas, we never 

had a failure after we began mixing 
gypsum in the soil. We sowed it along near 
the trench and ‘let it mix as we covered the 
peas. A material called wood fiber, which 
we bought from a contractor, contains a 
large percentage of gypsum, and this is 
what we used. It keeps the peas green, no 


root rot develops and they yield well.— 
SADIE DE GoLyeEr, (N. Y.) 








ot : 
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Mrs. Fisher is expert with the camera as 


her blue jay picture (above), made through 


the window on a bitter cold day, testifies. 


Her garden and martin house are at left 























Tells About Some 
Jack-The-Bean-Stalk 





Just to give you an idea of 
the bean-stalk ones. Even 


so, there was room here to 
show only part of the length 
of bloom stalk 


Delphiniums 


HESE Jack-the-bean-stalk Del- 

phiniums of Totty’s are not 
exactly big and tall enough so you 
can climb up them. But some of 
them will come clean up to the 
top of your hat. 


But just being tall, to my notion, 
isn’t enough. If the stalk has just 
here-and-there flowers, you're bet- 
ter not to of planted it. 


These of Totty’s, am telling you 
about, are the bloom-filled sort, as 
full of them all around the stem, 
as a milk bottle Fuller brush is of 
bristles. 


And colors that'll just plain make 
you wonder how ever they got 
them all. Every one is a choice 
one, many being them ‘pastel 
shades of pink, blue and lavender 
the fems talk so much about. 


’Course if you don’t exactly want 
to pay the little extra these Jack- 
the-bean-stalk ones cost, then Tot- 
ty’s has some less tall ones that 
are quite as lovely in colors and 
just as bloom filled. 


What They Cost 


Seedling plants from 2% inch pots 
for setting out middle of May, 
flowering late July onwards, 30¢ 
per plant, $3 per dozen. Field 
grown clumps for April planting, 
flowering early June 75¢ per plant, 
$7.50 for 12. The Jack-The-Bean- 
Stalk ones $1 each, $10 for 12. 


That New Helping Hand 


Catalog 


Don’t get the notion that Totty’s you know what you are getting. 
catalog is only about Delphini- This year they are charging 
ums. For years they have been 25¢ for it. But it’s deducted 
leaders in Chrysanthemums, and from the cost of your order, 
long been known for their ex- which, wouldn’t you say, is 
ceptionally fine Roses, not to certainly fair enough? 

mention the worthwhile really 

worthy things in hardy plants. 


But never mind about 


; taking 
my word for it. Send for the ° 
catalog and be your own judge. 
Plenty of color illustrations, so 





MADISON 
NEW JERSEY 


Box 15 


EE 





BOBBINK & ATKINS 


are Headquarters for 


SHRUB ROSES, 
HYBRID TEA ROSES, 
AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS, 


and a host of other Hardy Plant Specialties. Our splen- 
didly illustrated catalog offers at reasonable prices 
Shrub Roses so invitingly described by Dr. J. Horace 
McFarland in the current issue of FLOWER GROWER. 
In addition the Rose 
enthusiast will find 
listed many specie 
= ; and _ old-fashioned 
Roses not found 
elsewhere. Send 
for your copy of 
catalog. You will 
want to use it, 
keep it, and read 
it. FREE to 
garden owners 
East of lowa; 
25¢ elsewhere. 





Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
584 Paterson Ave. East Rutherford, N. J. 


Visit the nurseries in May and June 














Plant Now—Hardy—Easy to Grow 


Bran d 4 These better strains of Lilacs have become quite the 





vogue among garden lovers. They are grown on 
their own roots and are therefore hardy, vigorous, 


true to name and great bloomers. Selections at at- 
re nc tractive prices are listed in our 
catalog, and you can get 

Lilacs 


i.) these beautiful Lilacs in 

all colors, from pink to 
ON OWN 
ROOTS 





purple, and in all sizes 
from 2 to 6 feet. A collec- 
tion of 10 gorgeous 
plants, all different. all 
named, all labelled and 
f in all colors can be ob- 
— tained in the 2-3 ft. size for 
only $10. Many other choice 
selections or individual plants 
> jm required sizes can be pur- 
chased separately. 

















ORDER 
EARLY 
AND 
‘AVOID 
DELAY 







% ; ~ ~ 
A J 
FREE! iv 
OUR BRAND’S PEONIES—the finest stock from 


NEW a prize-winning varieties in low priced selections 
COLORED NEW KOREAN DWARF CHERRIES with 


larger fruit, smaller pits than other bush types 
CATALOG FLOWERING CRABS—both ornamental and fruit bearing 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 134 East Division St. 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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LOOK! 


Growers Say 


“LETTUCE 10 DAYS 

EARLIER IN MARKET 

CABBAGE 3 WEEKS 
EARLIER’ 


You, too, can get this tremen- 
dous 
using 


market advantage by 





CHANGE 
THIS 


One grower tripled his tomato 
crop with TRANSPLANTONE 
and started picking’ three 
weeks earlier. TRANSPLAN- 
TONE keeps plants growing 
after they have been set in the 
soil, and eliminates the usual 
set back after planting. It also 
can give you an earlier crop 
on such other plants as straw- 
berry, celery, and sweet potato. 
Just soak the root area with 
TRANSPLANTONE solution to 
multiply roots, reduce wilt and 
thus make plants grow faster. 


3 oz. can $1.00—makes 300 gallons 
of solution 


1 Ib. can $4.00—makes 1600 gallons 
of solution 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


American Chemical Paint Cogipany 
Horticultural Division F-38, Ambler, Pa. 


3 oz. can —™“, _ ’ 
Please send me 1 Ib pore of TR ANSPLAN- 
PONE, for which montis enclosed. 
Van CC seve eseetess tee eeees 
ee 
EE Re ee I 
| eee ae Pree State 
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MAY, 1942 


The 


Weathervane 


Spring thoughts of a gardener — Victory Garden shows 


ITH the warm spring sunshine 
striking upon my back, it is ex- 
asperating, to say the least, to 


have to sit in an office all day when so 
much needs to be done in the garden. 
And reading through the entire contents 
of this issue, not once but several times, 
dces not improve matters because at 


| every turn I come upon a new idea or a 


| lucent 


| ment. 


plant description which plunges me into 
endless plans for this season’s gardening. 
As my eyes follow the lines of Dr. 
MeFarland’s article—*This Rose, which | 
first came to know under the curious name 
of Eceae”—there comes to mind a vision 
of the most beautiful amber-brown, trans- 
thorns I have ever seen on any 
plant, these, and hundreds of soft yellow 
blossoms in long arching wands combining 
to make a perfect shrub to add to my 
“avenue of shrub aristocrats” which I’m 
planting along one property boundary. 


The proof reading goes on: “Staked 
tomato plants look very much _ neater, 


occupy less space, mature earlier ; 
Wonder if those ash stakes I cut last 
vear from branches that the ice storm 
broke from the top of Brown’s tree will 
be too rotten to use this year? Perhaps 
[ should cut some new ones; old tomato 
stakes always snap just as they are loaded 
with fruit.” 

And so one-hundred-and-one thoughts 
run through my mind reealling many more 
chores than I shall ever have time to do 
within the next four weeks. Probably 
many of you will be in the same prediea- 
In defense I ean only say that this 
issue was planned to contain plenty of 
practical, helpful ideas for everyone. If 
it fails in this respect, won’t you let me 
know why? 


HERE has been some talk in garden 

clubs and elsewhere of abandoning 
flower shows this year. Members are too 
busy with war work, it has been said, to 
spare time to manage shows. 

Everyone knows, of course, that it re- 
quires the conscientious efforts of many 
people to stage even a small show success- 
fully, but these are days of personal 
sacrifice and no elub or institution should 
abandon its show this vear without weigh- 
ing all the facts. It has taken many years 
to develop the flower show to its present 
high level of perfection. The educational 
value of these exhibitions cannot be esti- 
mated but without question they have 
been a great stimulus to personal en- 
deavor and community action. To aban- 
don the flower show now when it may 
serve its greatest usefulness ean hardly be 
recommended. 

As we look about for a criterion upon 
which to base a policy it is only natural 
to turn first to England where, we learn, 
flowers and, of course, vegetables and 
fruits have been exhibited regularly dur- 
ing the last year. In fact. the show pro- 
eram over there has been elaborated dur- 
ing the last two years to foster what has 
heen termed “Victory Garden Shows.” 


These shows have been entirely of fruits 
and vegetables, according to reports. In 
1940, two hundred and thirty Victory 
shows were held, in 1941 a total of three 
hundred and fifty, and the goal this year 





obvious. but no doubt 


It may 


seem many 


people have never seen a stork weather- 
vane on a doctor’s roof top. So we’re in- 
debted to Dr. I. Drabkin of Rockville 
Centre, N. Y.; for a picture of his weather- 
vane. Have other professional men taken 


pictures of their vanes? 


is a thousand. These shows have a two- 
fold object: (1) to provide for the food 
gardener that stimulus which is born of 
competition, and (2) to raise money for 
the Red from small admission 
charges. Last year nearly £20,000 was 
raised by Victory shows. 

This remarkable record that 
exhibitions in this country might render 
a similar service here. H. W. Hochbaum, 
Chief of the Division of Field Coordina- 
tion of the U. S. D. A., has expressed 
interest in this movement. He wrote 
me March 26, “I believe that it would be 
a mistake for the garden clubs to give 
up their flower shows, and I hope they 
won't do this. Surely they can make 
them a combination Vietory Garden and 
flower show. Some feel that emphasis 
on flower shows now indicates that there 
are many people thinking of business as 
usual. That is why I am struck by the 
idea that the combination flower and 
Victory Garden show would fill the bill 
now.” 

This is a direct challenge to the garden 
elubs and state and county fair managers. 
Will they meet it squarely? We hope 
they will. 


Cross 


suggests 































1. Broiling Utensils — Wrought iron 
‘musts’ for barbecue experts. 3<tine 
fork, 22" long, $1.75; Spatula, stains 
less steel blade, 22" long, $1.95; 2< 
tine fork, 22" Long, $1.50. Asbestos 
gloves, $4.00. 


2. Oblong Charcoal Grill—For busi- 
ness-like outdoor cooking. Use it 
as portable grill or as permanent 
built-in unit in outdoor fireplace. 
Of steel and wrought iron, 18" x 24" 
surface, $12.95. 


3. For Outdoor Tables — Individual 
oak steak plank with vegetable 
wells, 11" x 7", $9.00 for six. Indi- 
vidual birch salad bowls, 7" diam. 
Six for $10.00. Walnut handled 
stainless steel flatware. Set of six 
knives and forks, $30.00. 


4. Folding Grill—This sturdy char- 
coal grill folds into a compact metal 
carrying case, is easy to take along. 
Broils magnificently! Safe and ecoe 
nomical. Case 21" x 9"x 4", $6.95. 


5. Highboy Grill—Stands 30" high 
with cone-shaped firepot, adjust- 
able spit and pan for @eatching ashes. 
Pompeian green weatherproof finish. 
14" grilling surface, $9.95; 22" grille 
ing surface, $15.95. 


6. Cook-Books —*’Sunset Barbecue 
Book”, with recipes, full menus, 
details of fire-building and other 
barbecue lore, $1.00.“’Cook It Oute 
doors” is filled with suggestions for 
manesized appetites, $1.75. 


7. Barbecue Table— With Spit— 
Colorful, luxurious and impervious 
to weather. Pompeian green wrought 
iron base, yellow and green tile 
top. 38" square, 28" high, 18" grill- 
ing surface, $49.75. 





8. Folding Table and Benches— 
Natural finish birch, this unique 
tableebench set folds flat for storage. 
Table, 72" x 30", bench 18" high, 68" 
long. Table with 2 benches, $39.50. 


Follow that barbecue urge! Request new Barbecue & Garden Booklet ‘‘FGS” for 
last-minute news on summertime fun. Also Summer Furniture Booklet “*FG?’. 


MACHER 9 SCHLEMMER 


Cn At 
(°),,) NEW YORK, Ny 
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Roses Ahead of June 


E do not customarily think of May 

as a Rose month. Entering some- 

times in a day to remember for 
its beauty, and with most of the bulbous 
flowers, the shrubs and the blossoms mak- 
ing the month poetical, we just don’t tie 
up Roses to May. 

But, shrub Roses do bloom early. 
Although not many of them are in flower 
by the first of May, there is one Rose of 
rare and different beauty which sometimes 
in an early season marks itself present 
in the late days of April, but is always 
with us in early May. 

This Rose, which I first came to know 
under the curious name of Eeae (ex- 
plained because it was first reported by a 
botanist named Aitchison, who carried 
E.C. as his initials) came to us from 
Afghanistan, and after we had enjoyed 
it for several years it became definitely 
apparent that we were off on one wrong 
foot, at least, for the Belgian taxonomist 
Boulenger gave it the much more attrac- 
tive name Rosa primula, and then called it 
the Primrose Rose. My own plant came 
to me by a roundabout way, and was 
promptly and definitely prized as the 
earliest Rose as well as one of the most 
distinct and- beautiful. Somehow it 
seemed to me to be much more beautiful 
when we could call it the Primrose Rose. 

This Rosa primula came from Turke- 
stan and North China. It is different 
in all its parts. The plant promptly 
grows into a spreading fine form which 
gave the specimen at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, where I was first introduced to it, 
a distinction possessed by no other Rose. 
Long before the flowers come, the dis- 
tinct red thorns, thin flexible stems, the 
small, stiff and fragrant foliage, dis- 
tinguish it. These flowers, which Professor 
Rehder describes as “yellowish white,” re- 
act on my mind as primrose, if there 
ever was primrose as a color in a Rose. 

Another peculiarity of this noble shrub, 
as it soon becomes under ordinary condi- 


tions, is the fragrance of its foliage, 
which Rehder describes as “ineense- 


scented.” A damp morning, or right after 
a rain, promotes the discharge of this 
fragrance to quite a distance. Reaching 
up to 6 feet or more, and anxious to be 
symmetrical if it has any kind of a chance, 
it is not only the earliest but one of the 
most distinct and desirable of Roses. 





The Golden Rose of China 


Rose hugonis has endeared itself to flower 
gardeners for its graceful habit, delicate 
fern-like foliage and its ample growth. The 
broad usefulness of this Rose makes it a 
valuable plant in any garden to add a rich 
golden glow to shrub borders and _ back- 
ground plantings. The flowers in the illus- 
tration on the opposite page are approxi- 
mately two-thirds natural size 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


The botanists finally agreed that there 
is also a Rosa ecae, and I got a plant of it 
from Kew Gardens, in England, which 
rather fortunately did not live, because it 
wasn’t much anyway. 

Coming right after the Primrose Rose is 
R. hugonis, of the same general habit of 
plant, though not as graceful, and also 
of similar bloom habit, so that single 
flowers an inch and a half in diameter 
are spaced on the stems not more than an 
inch apart because they are all around 
the stem. It was the late E. H. Wilson 
who ealled attention to this superb shrub. 
It has been called the Golden Rose of 
China and various other names, but I can 


get along very nicely by calling it 
Hugonis. Blooming only once, but then 


most abundantly, it opens the way for 
other very early Roses of the same shrub 
type. 

If one will give up the idea that his 
Roses must bloom all the time, as he 
would not want his Forsythias or Lilaes or 
Deutzias or Philadelphuses to bloom, the 
species Roses as a whole are very beautiful 
bush Roses. Also yellow, and coming 
along right after the two leaders I have 
mentioned, is R. xanthina, the Manchu 
Rose, which has a number of forms, one 
producing on an awkward bush double 
flowers of great beauty. The single form 
is not as attractive. 

It won’t be many days after Xanthina 
has finished its course before flowers will 
be found on R. rugosa, which is probably 
the best known of the exotic natives. 
Coming to us from northeastern Asia, it 
actually sometimes escapes from cultiva- 
tion in America and runs wild. In its 
native form there are pink, dull red and 
white, and all of them have the pleasant 
habit of enduring sandy soil so that one 
can see superb Rugosa Roses right along 
the seashore. 


UT Rugosa is probably most important 

to us because of its hybrids, which are 
numerous and admirable. Those who want 
to follow out these hybrids ean, in the 
Cumulative Index of the American Rose 
Annual, covering twenty-six issues from 
1916 to 1941, be referred to an account 
of virtually all of them. To me one of 
the most interesting is F. J. Grootendorst, 
aptly described as “a Rugosa Rose with 
the flowers of a red Carnation.” <A pink 
form of this Rose is not as clear a color. 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer will permit the 
grower to do almost anything he pleases 
except keep it low, for he ean arch it 
over his head or grow it in bush form as 
low as 4 or 5 feet. Its sport, Zova 
Zembla, almost white, like the parent pro- 
duces great, broad, double blooms of rich 
fragrance and the utmost attractiveness. 
Neither of these Roses, by the way, belongs 
in any immediate association with Hybrid 
Tea or Polyantha Roses. It must have 
room, and will get it regardless of what 


type of Rose may be growing nearby. 

The Agnes Rugosa is a richly fine and 
particularly hardy yellow Rose. Dr. 
Eckener, of the same general type not 
quite so hardy, has striking coppery rose 
blooms with a yellow ground, edging to 
soft pink. There are other reds, and 
many that are pink, the best of which, 
as I see it, is the one named by the good 
Dr. Van Fleet for his equally good wife, 
Sarah Van Fleet. 

I should not leave the Rugosas without 
mentioning the fact that there is one 
creeping form, Rugosa repens alba, which 
will creep as it displays very large and 
lovely single white blooms. 

Keeping on with these species or native 
Roses I ought to mention the awkward 
and ugly plant of the reddest of all the 
native Roses, R. moyesi. Somewhat 
finicky and undependable, it does produce 
sensational single blooms of an individual 
red not easily forgotten. To be con- 
sidered with it is Nevada, a virtually 
undistributed hybrid made by that Spanish 
wizard, Pedro Dot, showing pink or 
apricot buds which open to large single 
white blooms of the utmost abundance and 
attractiveness. 


HE Prairie Rose, in the clearest and 

finest pink, is R. setigera. It can be 
treated as a climber or permitted to 
scramble into a rugged bush. All who 
have traveled south of Washington have a 
more or less intimate acquaintance with 
the Cherokee Rose, a not hardy escape 
which flourishes and runs wild in many 
states. Loving it as I do, I cannot enlarge 
upon it because it is not hardy north of 
Washington. I mention it because I want 
to speak of a Rose which my greatly 
loved friend W. C. Egan called the North- 
ern Cherokee, a form of R. spinosissima 
which is sometimes ealled R. altaica. This 
means a bush between 3 and 4 feet, 
naturally rounded, and bearing quite 
arly a complete covering of large single 
white flowers. Thoroughly hardy, this 
is one of the most useful of all the bush 
Roses, and best serves when it is treated 
as a low shrub fronting some of the tall 
and almost uncontrollable natural Roses 
that belong sometimes in the rear of a 
wide Rose bed, but all the time in border 
plantations where it can have scope. 

I must not pass along without referring 
to Harison’s Yellow, quite double, very 
early, of clear yellow and of a spreading 
habit, so that it lasts and lasts and lasts. 
Its foliage is really fragrant. Its hardi- 
ness and ability to take care of itself 
have permitted it to spread over at least 
half of the United States, usually by the 
farm exchange route of Rose intercourse. 

Most of the Hybrid Tea Roses that we 
buy in the markets are budded on Multi- 
flora understock. Few realize that this 
understock itself, if it is allowed to grow 
“on its own,” develops into a tremen- 
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dous shrub bearing a great abundance of 
small white Rose panicles on a bush that 
will go well above 6 feet if it has any 
kind of a chance. 

Another of the Rose treasures to which 
that man Egan introduced me 
twenty-five years ago is ealled Max Graf. 
It is a bush Rose, but it does not get 
more than 18 inches to 2 feet high. It 
earries foliage much like Rugosa, which 
means wrinkled, and will stand a reason- 
able amount of shade. The brighter is its 
position the more bloom it will show, and 
the bloom itself is a great, wide single 
pink Rose of beauty. To cover a bank 
where it may droop or be permitted to 
crow into a great serambling bush with 
plenty of space about it, this Rose is 
“tops.” 

But I did not start this May discussion 
as a mere catalogue. I want to argue for 
the placing of these bush Roses as part 
of the shrubbery. They are honestly 
shrub Roses, and even though they do 
not show bloom oftener than other shrubs 
which we cherish for their onee-bloom, 
they are always sightly and delightful. 
Many of them mature beautiful “hips,” as 
those who have been looking at the 1942 
American Rose Annual will be convinced 
I frontispiece of varied 


good 


by its exquisite 
Rose hips. 
These wild Roses have in them a great 
hope for America as their blood gets into 
the life stream of our everblooming Roses. 


In Canada there is one of these wild 
Roses, R. pratineola, which isn’t much 
of a bush but which does travel along 


pleasantly just under the surface of the 
eround with its roots, enduring 40° below 
zero with complete,equanimity and send- 
ing up which bear delightfully 
fragrant single blooms that do recur, and 
lead to a hope for hardiness, fragrance 
and beauty in the American Rose. Among 
the interesting forms of these American 
natives I should name R. acicularis, R. 
nutkana, of northern endurance, and then 
suggest the wild Roses of the South below 
the Cherokee line. Before we eross that 


shoots 





The shrub Rose Agnes remains a favorite 


among connoisseurs even though it was 


originated at the turn of the century. The 
pale amber blooms have rich fragrance 
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line the Macartney Rose 


should be mentioned. 
Naturalized in south- 
eastern North America 


it is Rosa bracteata, and 
is made particularly 
valuable because of its 
hybrid relation, the su- 





Rose Nevada 
This shrub Rose is little 
known in spite of its 
desirable features. 
The blossoms are excep- 
tionally this 
type of Rose and whereas 


many 
large for 


the buds are tinted pink 


and apricot the open 
blooms are pearl-white 


Photos by McFarland 





perb pale yellow, large flowered Mermaid. 

Rosa carolina is an American native 
of high merit, R. nitida is another. 

Now I warn the reader that if he or 
she (preferably) once gets to studying 
these natives and bush Roses the inelina- 
tion will be so strong as to actually 
diminish attention to ordinary garden 
Roses. Who, for example, owning a plant 
of Austrian Copper (a mean plant it 
usually is) and seeing it bloom its un 
imaginably brilliant orange and _ scarle 
flowers, can fail to want others that have 
similar attractiveness? The study of these 
Roses is a rewarding study, and as I see 
the situation after a lifetime with Roses, 
the gardener with a little space can have 
Roses from the very earliest Primula to 
long after the first frosts. The more he 
ventures out from the prescribed lines the 
more garden fun he will deserve and 
obtain. 


Selecting the Right Kind of Tree 


HOSE -who plant trees invest in 
beauty for this and future genera- 
tions. And tree planting now can be done 
in a spirit of providing for a better world 
to come and for a more beautiful America. 


Flowering trees and large flowering 
shrubs, particularly when planted in 


larger sizes, provide immediate bloom and 
sheltering foliage to sereen property 
borders or provide’ substantial —back- 
grounds for flower gardens. Small trees 
with spreading tops often are the real key 
to a well-balanced garden picture. 

Since trees are so long with us, it’s well 
to choose them wisely. Various kinds are 
listed below according to their useful- 


ness. 


Best trees for street planting: Red 
Oak, Pin Oak, Tuliptree, Maidenhair- 
tree, Norway Maple, Thornless Honey- 
locust, Sugar Maple. 

Best fast growing trees: Red 


Oak, 





Honey-locust, Norway Maple, Sycamore. 


Erect growing trees: Bolleana Poplar, 
Simon Poplar, and less common Pyra- 
midal Tulip, Pyramidal Maidenhair, 
Columnar Hornbeam. 

Small trees to shade the outdoor liv- 
ing-room: Redbud, Flowering Dogwood, 
Russian Olive, English Maple, Flower- 
ing Crabapple, Washington Thorn, Amur 
Honeysuckle. 

Flowering trees: Honey-locust, So- 
phora, Redbud, Flowering Dogwood, 
Paul’s Searlet Thorn, Washington Thorn, 
Flowering Crabs, Koelreuteria. 


Trees that are usually none too perma- 
nent because of insects or disease: Moun- 
tain Ash, White Bireh. 


Trees too brittle and soft to be planted 
around nice homes: Chinese Elm, Soft 
Maple, Carolina Poplar, Box Elder. 











Vegetables For the Connoisseur 


‘ HERE is no more similarity be- 
tween sweet corn harvested from 


one’s own garden and the same kind 
bought at the corner store than there is 
between a tender steak and a dry chip. 
Nor can the flavor of string beans grown 
in the South for shipping to northern 
markets be compared to ftreshly-harvested 
ones of superior varieties. 

There are many reasons why this is 
true, some of which are obvious while 
others are obseure. The most 
readily apparent one is the deterioration 
which takes place after a green vegetable 
is harvested including loss of vitamins. 
In fact, it is so obvious that it need not 
he dwelt upon here. A less obvious one 
that of the difference in flavor and other 
factors inherent in high qualty—will, 
however, because it is the basis upon 
which the eonnoisseur chooses his vege- 
tables, receive our attention. 


more 


Take string beans, for instance. The 
market gardener, being mainly interested 
in the greatest possible returns from a 
viven area, chooses the best yielding varie- 
ties, regardless of quality. Thus, he will 
likely choose the variety Bountiful, because 
of its high yields under widely varying 
conditions. On the other hand, I seleet 
Scotia, because I am looking for quality. 
Incidentally, | get as large a harvest from 
my poling variety as market gardeners 
do from their bush beans, but they could 
not go to the work of providing supports 
for a large acreage. Seotia, which may 
have other names in the hands of some 
seedsmen, is the best green bean that | 
have ever found, with a flavor all its 
own. 

I am told that the edible soy bean is 
having a hard time to gain the favor of 
Americans. In faet, one grower of the 
Middle West, who has been trying for 
several vears to popularize it among his 
customers, reports that he is ready to 
give up the fight. And a fight it seems to 
he, for people’s prejudices are not easily 
overcome. May | make a suggestion to 
FLOWER GROWER readers? Make a small 
planting of one of the edible varieties 
(Bansei isa good kind), and try them 
onee, laying aside all preconceived ideas 
of soy beans being a stock food. I 
venture to think that you will be de- 
lighted in their peculiarly pleasing, sweet 
nutty flavor and that you will be a soy 
bean fan from that day. Take my word 
for it that there is nothing like it in the 
bean line. Directions for preparing them 
in various Ways usually come in the seed 
packet with the seeds. 

May I also urge you to make a trial 
planting of broad beans, such as the 
variety Windsor? It is true that the 
plants are loved by most garden insects, 
especially aphids and blister beetles, but 
careful attention from the dust gun or 
sprayer will keep those marauders in 
check, and give one’s palate the treat of 
its life in big broad beans. As _ they 
are a cool weather crop, they should be 
planted as soon as the soil can be worked 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 
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in early spring. 
hurt them at all. 
There seems to be an opinion abroad 


Ordinary frosts do not 


among gardeners that cabbage is cabbage, 
all kinds tasting alike. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. For kraut and 
salads, the firm-heading types, like Ball 
head, are naturally preterred; but they 
cannot compare with the Savoys when it 
comes to cooking, at least according to my 
taste. I do not know what there is about 
the crinkled leaves of the Savoy varie- 
ties that gives them their pleasingly deli- 
cate flavor, but the fact remains that they 
are much milder than ordinary types. 
Cooked with meat, Savoys also absorb 
its flavor until one can searcely tell meat 
from cabbage. If one objects to cabbage 
odor while it is being cooked, the new 
Cornell Early would be a good choice. 
For delicate flavor, however, I still pre 
fer Perfection Savoy, with its crisp 
tender sweet leaves. Incidentally, Per- 
fection keeps well in storage, which can- 
not be said of all Savoys. 

If gardeners in other sections follow the 
general pattern of my acquaintances, a 
lot of folks are missing one of the most 
delicately flavored brussels 
sprouts. It is reputedly more capricious 
than cabbage in its behavior, though it 
has never been so with me. 
should be ready for the garden in this 
latitude about June 5 to 10, and are 
handled exactly like cabbage. Cutting 
of the miniature heads begins as soon 
as the lowest ones on the stalk have at- 
tained a diameter of 145 inches and econ- 
tinues until heavy freezes force one to 
put them in storage. The entire plant 
is then dug with a ball of earth on its 
roots and stored on a eool cellar floor, 
where the soil is kept moist to prevent 
shrivelling. Of the readily available 
kinds, I like Danish Prize best; however, 
Cambridge No. 5 gives promise of replae- 
ing it among connoisseurs. 


k 
Brassieas, 


Seedlings 


Salad vegetables. Because salads are 
my special hobby, much attention is 
viven to salad vegetables and many trials 
are made with out-of-ordinary kinds. It 
was in that way that I found that young 
pods of Giant Sugar-pod pea make a 
most delicious addition to the salad bowl. 
One could dislike the edible-podded pea 
for cooking and still be justified in mak- 
ing two or three sowings for use in salads. 
The same fondness for makes 
curled cress a year-round erop here. It is 
always grown in flats of good soil, indoors 
from October until May and in the open 
during the balance of the vear. Handled 
in this way, it may be manipulated at 
will, placing the flats in unused spots. 
We use it often as soon as it makes 
two true leaves, snipping the plant off 


salads 





The unusual vegetables illustrated at left 

are. from top to bottom, the Windsor broad 

bean, the edible soy bean Bansei, and the 
winter radish White Chinese 
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: 
near the soil and using them in the salad 
bowl or as a filling in sandwiches. Mus- 
tard may be used in the same way, as, of 
course, can parsley. If one has a green- 
house, even a tiny one, radishes may also 
be made a year-round crop. For the 
indoor crop, | prefer Rapid Red, because 
of its small tops, attractive color, quick 
growth and good flavor. Even with hot- 
beds and coldframes, there will come a 
time in winter, when the gardener with- 
out a greenhouse who tries to supply his 
own table with vegetables will be short 
of material for the salad bowl unless he 
has winter radishes in the cellar. For 
that purpose, White Chinese planted in 
mid-July in this climate and stored at the 
approach of winter in moist sand in the 
cellar will solve a part of the problem. 

As the suceulence, and therefore the 
goodness of salad crops, depends largely 
upon rapid, uninterrupted growth, it is 
essential, first of all, that they be given 
a well-worked rich soil in which the 
tender feeding roots can run freely in 
search of food and, secondly, a constant 
supply of moisture. 

[ find that few gardeners grow the most 

delicately flavored of the onion tribe, 
leek. It is good to eat raw, of course, 
and in salads, but attains the height of 
delicacy when creamed. It also imparts a 
delicious flavor to soups and _ stews. 
Planted early indoors, transplanted to 
flats when large enough to handle, and 
finally put in rich soil outdoors when 
settled weather arrives, one of the exhibi- 
tion varieties will attain immense size. 
However, the average home gardener will 
prefer to sow a variety like Broad London 
directly in the open in spring. During 
cultivation soil should be drawn up around 
the stalks to blanch them like celery. 
[ cannot close these notes without 
pointing out to other connoisseurs the 
delectable taste of Aunt Mary’s sweet 
eorn. Nor ean I tell you in what way 
or ways it is better than other sweet corn 
varieties. The difference is too subtle for 
analysis, but the fact remains that, to me, 
it is the best flavored of all. I suspect, 
though, that someone else is masquerading 
as Aunt Mary, for I hear disparaging 
reports about her. The true old lady is 
the sweetest and best person you will 
ever meet. 


Yellow Cushion Euphorbia 


HE Cushion Euphorbia, which botan- 

ists eall Euphorbia polyehroma, is a 
very attractive hardy perennial with its 
neat bushy habit and clean looking foliage 
which makes it an excellent plant for the 
border or for the rockery. It is about 15 
inches high and has a spread of about 2 
feet. It is lovely when in May or June 
it is covered with what appears to be a 
blaze of golden sunshine from the flowers. 
The real flowers, however, are very incon- 
spicuous, the yellow colored part being a 
bract. When planted with Anchusa 
myosotidiflora the combination of the two 
is very striking and beautiful. Planted 
in almost full sun with common garden 
soil, and with no special winter care 
given, mine has proved very satisfactory. 
It is propagated by seed or division — 
ANNA JOHANNING, *( Kans.) 
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This is the way Clivia blooms for Mrs. W. R. Ellis of Tennessee 


Four Seasons With the Clivia 


By MARY S. SMITH, (Tenn.) 


HEN her Clivia blooms, Mrs. 

W. R. Ellis, Memphis, Tennessee, 

invites neighbors and flower lov- 
ing friends to the festival. She is always 
willing to give the formula for her sue- 
with these noble members of the 
Amaryllis family. She told the story to 
me and | pass it on to you. 


cess 


“To have a splendid Clivia you must 
start edueating the grandfather. My 


plant is fully forty years old and it was 
moved South from Illinois with the other 


household goods and family treasures 
some years ago. It was handed down to 


me by my mother so I consider it a true 
heirloom, as deserving of care as the 
sterling silver. 

“Don’t think for a minute that the re- 
sponsibility is a burden. Culture is really 
simple and easy. Keep an eye on it and 
give it varying attention during the four 
seasons and it will bloom magnificently at 
least once a year. Blossoms stay beautiful 
for about three weeks. 

“Taking the seasons as they come, the 
treatment of the Clivia runs about like 
this : 

‘‘Spring. Old plants are likely to have 
a crop of young ones. Mine had five 
babies which I potted separately this 
spring, using 3-inch pots. I plant them 
in a mixture of two-thirds good garden 
loam and one-third leaf mold. I give the 
parent plant an annual top dressing of 
fresh earth of similar proportions and 
continue to water it regularly, but not 
too copiously, until the weather becomes 
definitely warm. 


‘‘Summer. Now the Clivia has an out- 
door vacation. I place the pot under a 
shade tree where it can get both sun and 
shade and leave it to Nature’s care which 
is usually sufficient, though I water the 
pot in case of drought. Toward the end 
of summer I withhold water and allow 
the plant to rest for several weeks. 

‘‘Autumn. When the first chilly days 
warn me that frost is approaching I take 
the Clivia indoors for its winter sojourn. 

‘*‘Winter. Growth begins in earnest 
now when the pot is set in a sunny room 


and watered plentifully. I have never 
added fertilizers to the soil. Frequently 
the bloom stalks appear in winter. How- 


ever, I have had them in summer and it is 
not unusual for the plant to bloom more 
than once a year. 

“The container of the Clivia in the pic- 
ture is an earthenware pot 13 inches 
across and 12 inches deep. Repotiing is 
not necessary oftener than every three or 
four years so that my forty-year plant 
has probably not been moved more than a 
dozen times. The foliage is strong and 
healthy, broad strap leaves like those of 
the familiar Amaryllis. The color of the 
flower umbel is glowing salmon touched 
with orange. There are as many as 
twenty-six florets in a flower head. <A 
number of other shades are available. 

“T have read accounts of the Clivia 
that say blooms should not be expected 
for seven years but I have seen them in 
four vears from planting of off-shoots. I 
think the longer period is when propaga- 
tion is by seed.” 
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A West Virginian’s Dahlias Gain Fame 


The story of the Pompon Dahlia, Clover, winner of many awards 


NE of the delights of flower 

growers is to know that a new 

flower may appear in anyone’s 
garden as the result of a little experiment- 
ing with seedlings. Not always do the 
most unusual finds come from nurseries 
of professional growers, or even from the 
greenhouses of experts. They’re as likely 
to be found in the garden of some amateur 
who loves flowers and who will take the 
trouble to grow something better. 

The finding of Snowflame, Mrs. Cecil 
Reetor’s sensational Oriental Poppy, is a 
good example of a startling discovery be- 
ing made in an unexpected place—a 
modest garden in the West Virginia hills. 

And now another West Virginian, Mrs. 
Ben M. Wilson, has succeeded in produc- 
ing a new flower of merit. From her hill- 
side garden near the quaint historie town 
of Phillipi—famed as the site of the first 
battle of the Civil War—comes a new 
pompon Dahlia, Clover. 

For years, Mrs. Wilson, an amateur 
gardener, had been experimenting with 
Dahlias, growing “bigger and better’ ones 
-ach vear. Not satisfied with her success 
with large varieties—for she took top 
honors wherever her magnificent blooms 
were shown-——she decided to experiment 
with Pompon seedlings, believing there 
was a future in that class. 

Year after year, she tried to interest 
flower show judges, and even other 
growers, in small Dahlias, but met with 
no success until a few years ago. “But 
we kept on showing Pompons until we 
made those judges take notice,” she re- 
marked. “And now, Pompons attract as 
much attention as the large Dahlias, from 
men as well as women.” 

When asked if she had taken up Dah- 
lia growing as a hobby, Mrs. Wilson an- 
swered, “Oh, yes! I had never grown a 
flower in my life. I had been a school 
teacher before I married and came to live 
on this farm, and only started growing 
Dahlias in 1928. As a child I lived near 
Elkins (West Va.) where I used to haunt 
commercial greenhouses because I loved 
flowers, but had no thought then of grow- 
ing them myself.” 

Among the first seedlings to bloom for 
this grower one was discovered which was 
different in size, form, and habit from any 
Dahlia she had ever seen. Having tried 
for small bloom she felt well repaid, for 
these blossoms were small indeed; some 
measuring only three-fourths of an inch 
across, and none was over two and one- 
half inches. Clover was the name chosen 
for the new Pompon because of its re- 
markable resemblance to the bloom of 





Mrs. Wilson grows both big and little 

Dahlias but she is justifiably proud of her 

own origination, Clover, which she is gather- 
ing for a bouquet at right 


By MARY C. SECKMAN 


white clover; the Pompon’s deep flower 
held a flush of the most delicate pink in 
the center of creamy white petals. It was 
tested several years before being intro- 
duced. 

Aside from color and form, Clover had 
other qualities which were sure to appeal 
to gardeners. It bloomed earlier than 
other Dahlias; the plant was neat and 
compact in growth; it produced a continu- 
ous display of flowers from late June 
until frost, and at the same time provided 
quantities of flowers for cutting—dainty 
blossoms with graceful stems, blossoms 
which were natural looking however 


arranged, and which kept well for days. 
Flower growers always are in search of 
flowers which may be cut, and yet will 
continue to give plenty of bloom in the 
garden, and in this the new Pompon ex- 





cels, for however many of its blossoms 
are cut, more will appear to take their 
place. 

Unusual interest has been shown in 
Clover, both before and since its intro- 
duction. In 1940, it was awarded the 
Derrill Hart Silver Medal—Small Dah- 
lia Class; Certificate of Merit was re- 
ceived from the Storrs, Conn., Trial 
Grounds; was adjudged the Best Undis- 
seminated Pompon in the Mid-West Dah- 
lia Show, Louisville, Kentucky; received 
mention on Mr. J. Louis Roberts’ Mid- 
West Honor Roll and on Mr. Lynn B. 
Dudley’s Eastern Honor Roll (December, 
1940, FLOweR GROWER) ; and many other 
awards. Clover continued to receive 
many awards during 1941 at the various 
shows where exhibited. 

(Continued on page 251) 
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Bond Brothers Phote 


At the Philadelphia Flower Show in March, the Providence Garden Club won first prize with this practical picnic corner 


Play in Your Own Back Yar 


HIS summer more than in any year 

since 1918, families will be at home. 

Vacations may be short or post- 
poned altogether. Transportation will be 
curtailed. For much of its active recrea- 
tion many an American family will have 
to depend on its own resources and its 
own home yard, whether it be for games 
or pienicking. 

The yard of most suburban homes can 
be arranged to accommodate one or more 
of the popular out-door games, most of 
which evolved as a result of people play- 
ing on the turf. The lawn is nearly uni- 
versally a feature of the American home. 
The games are understood and enjoyed 
by everyone. It ought to be a simple 
matter to adapt the games to the lawn 
areas available. The same space may be 
used for different games at different 
times. 

A family’s taste is likely to change 
with the growing years. While croquet 
may have held the interest for about two 
summers, badminton may now gradually 
displace it. Volley ball is appropriate 
at a home which has become a rendezvous 
of the neighborhood children. 

For some families, during one stage of 
development, simple equipment for field 
sports may be all that is needed to satisfy 
growing ambition. The high jump and 
broad jump as competitive games can 
be lots of fun. I have known a _ boy’s 
athletic club to elect its president by the 
simple device of a broad jumping con- 
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By JAMES BUSH-BROWN, L.A. 


Co-author of “America’s Garden Book” 


test. Horseshoe pitching is a good yard 
game for young or old and is much 
played. 

Less formalized games will need no 


equipment, but they should be encouraged 
by allotting space for their unrestricted 
enjoyment. Such games will probably be 
given “ground rules” by the children and 
are capable of infinite variation. Red 
Rover, prisoner’s base, cops-and-robbers 
are but a few of the many running games 
played by an indefinite number of players. 

For a home in or near the open country 
there is no game more full of variety than 
hare-and-hounds, a game which requires 
for equipment only a bag of finely torn 
paper. It is wonderful for developing 
wind and endurance, has the thrill of 
adventure, and is worth the several eve- 
nings spent in preparation, tearing up 
the paper scent. It is a good game for 
between seasons, after winter sports are 
over and before the ground is firm enough 
for baseball. At least two players should 
know the district well, one to run with 
the hares and one with the hounds. 

In the games which require foul lines 
or other fixed features, such as baseball, 
tennis, basketball, field hockey or 
“shinny”, a certain amount of wear will 
be concentrated in special places. There- 
fore, it is a wise practice to move the 
court a few feet to new positions from 
time to time. This should prevent the 
loss of turf from over use. 

The best orientation for tennis, bad- 


minton and volley ball is north and 
south. Thus the afternoon sun will slant 
across the line of play and will not dis- 
tract the vision of the players. For 
baseball the diamond should be so placed 
that the pitcher faces south or southwest 
and the batter faces away from the 
afternoon sunlight. The only player who 
has a poor position in this orientation is 
the right fielder who has to eateh high 
flies out of the sunlight. 

For staking out play fields one will 
need a tape (steel preferred), small stakes 
and a mallet. Applied arithmetic and one 
theorem of geometry will supply the 
theory. More ease and accuracy would 
result from the use of a transit for turn- 
ing the angles but the surveying instru- 
ment is not necessary, because the angles 
may be formed by the tape alone. 

There are a few good practices to 
follow in using a tape. On _ sloping 
ground hold the tape horizontally and 
convert the measured distances to the 
ground by using the plumb line. Do 
not let the tape slope with the ground, 


because that will not give the true 
distance. 
Most playing courts are rectangular. 


To lay out a square angle or right angle 
on the ground use the theorem: the square 
of the hypotenuse of a right triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the 
other two sides. This part of the work 
may be managed best by having three 
(Continued on page 240) 








ITH the garden season rushing 

WV headlong forward, the gardener 

might have little time for consider- 

ing the new books if it were not for the 

fact that several of the latest to be pub- 

lished are of critical interest, the vegetable 
books heading our list, for example. 


Fact and Fancy About Vegetables 


VEGETABLES IN THE GARDEN and 
Their Legends, by Vernon Quinn. 
Illus. 260 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Phila., Pa. $2.50. 


The current book of Vernon Quinn’s 
series of garden “legend” books is very 
appropriately concerned with vegetables, 
for we are all vegetable conscious in these 
days of war. Like her other volumes of 
this series, the work under discussion is 
concerned with the history, superstitions, 
mythological and fictional aneedotes—as 
well as factual information—about the 
plants which we use as food. 

Roots, stalks and leaves, melons, corn, 
salads, and the fruits of tomatoes, egg- 
plants and peppers are some of the sub- 
jects of the author’s study. 

The section on the tomato is an example 
of the sort of thing we learn from this 
book: there is a discussion of its plant 
family connections, the early prejudice 
against it; its botanical form, origin, 
development and present variations. The 
richness of its vitamin C content, its va- 
rious culinary uses and quotations from 
the ancients concerning its appearance, 
smell and properties all add to the story. 

The closing chapter is made up of old 
vegetable recipes, some very strange 
indeed, like “Ye Best Potatoe Pudding” 
which combines a pound of cold mashed 
potatoes, one pound of butter, melted, ten 
eggs and half a pound of sugar, flavored 
with nutmeg and baked in a quick oven. 
The date is 1694. The recipe for “Onion 
Soop” which is dated almost a century 
later, is quite in line with our present 
method of making that delectable dish. 


Vegetable Garden Both Nutritious and 
Beautiful 


GARDENS FOR VICTORY, by Jean- 
Marie Putnam and Lloyd C. Cosper. 
Illus. 221 pages. Harcourt, Brace ¢ 
Co., N.Y.C. $2.50. 


Jean-Marie Putnam, garden columnist 
for the Christian Science Monitor and eo- 
author (with various collaborators) of 
“Gardening for Fun in California”, 
“Who’s Zoo in the Garden” and “Science 
in the Garden”, now offers us a stream- 
lined, modern book on Victory vegetable 
gardening. Her collaborator this time is 
an orchid specialist. 

There are many interesting innovations 
in “Gardens For Victory”. The end 
papers are intriguing charts. In the 
front, vegetables are listed alphabetically 
with preferred pH, distances apart, 
heights, days from seed to harvest, hardi- 
ness and data on when to sow. A record 
of the vitamins contained in each is also 
included. Pot herbs are the subject of 
the second chart with information on how 
to propagate, uses, color of flowers and 
botanical families. 


























By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


The opening chapters suggest decorative 
plantings- of vegetables to give beauty 
and food in the same garden bed. One 
diagram shows Daylilies, kale, cabbage, 
turnips, carrots, Swiss chard, beets and 
Petunias, all sown in drifts. Another 
shows a fence planted with Scarlet Run- 
ner beans, cucumber, squash, unicorn 
plant and sugar peas; then come two rows 
of purple hybrid lowealth corn, with 
drifts of bush beans, beets, globe arti- 
chokes, red cabbage and Mignonette let- 
tuce in the foreground. 

In the chapter on planning there are 
some discrepancies. For example, in the 
end paper chart, the time from sowing 
to harvest given for broccoli is sixty days, 
but in the text, 11 to 15 weeks (a more 
reasonable period) is listed. 

There are chapters on culture, on grow- 
ing under glass, chemiculture, vegetable 
gardening for children (amusingly titled 
Kinder Gardens), on culinary herbs and 
pests and diseases. In the last named 
chapter the disease and pest chart is com- 
prehensive but the text is quite sketchy, 
omitting entirely our two vegetable spray 
standbys, rotenone and pyrethrum. 

A short chapter on Malnutrition Symp- 
toms of Growing Plants is helpful while 
another on Keeping, Storing and Cooking 
closes the volume. 

Like ali the work of Jean-Marie Put- 
nam, this is a book which shows its aware- 
ness of modern science and current horti- 
cultural thinking. It is lively, has a wide 
scope and a fresh outlook. Its weakness, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, lies in 
the probable inexperience of the author 
in consistent vegetable growing, year after 
year—the sort of experience which is the 
“best teacher” and which renders the 
grower foolproof. 


Facts Would-be Farmer Should Know 


FARM FOR FORTUNE and Vice Versa, 
by Ladd Haystead. 207 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N.Y.C. $2. 


Have you a secret longing to leave city 
or suburbs and take up farming? If so, 
get this book before you select your acre- 
age or decide on a crop. Mr. Haystead 
minces no words and euts no corners in 
his “handbook for city farmers”. He pre- 
sents all the disadvantages, the probabili- 
ties of failure, the hardships and risks of 
farming. Indeed, after studying his find- 
ings carefully, the doubtful individual 
might well decide against the hazards of 
a productive farm home. Though it is 
an accepted fact that the nostalgia for 
rural living cannot be suppressed by the 
voice of experience, it is to be hoped that 
many inexperienced city and suburban 


dwellers will take Mr. Haystead’s warn- 
ings to heart and proceed with the caution, 
wisdom and realism which he advocates. 

Machinery and equipment, tenancy and 
labor, finance and management are a few 
of the practical matters discussed. Of 
course, there is advice on what to pay for 
a farm, what kind of soil to choose and 
what kind of farming to do. 

Mr. Haystead has been a farm super- 
visor and consultant from coast to coast 
during the past ten years; was raised on a 
farm and has farmed in various sections 
of these United States. He says that 
he has written this book in order that all 
the innumerable questions asked of him 
by individuals may be answered in one 
fell swoop. 


Plant Riches Gathered From the Andes 


PLANT HUNTERS IN THE ANDES by 
T. Harper Goodspeed. Illus. 429 pages. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. N.Y.C. $5. 


This fascinating book of plant hunting 
in South America comes at a time when 
we are all doubly conscious of the great 
continent to the south of us, of its beau- 
ties, and rich possibilities. 

Dr. and Mrs. Goodspeed with eight fel- 
low botanists and assistants made trips to 
the Andes in 1935-6 and 1938-9 in search 
of ornamental plants and members of the 
tobacco family. It is the story of their 
adventures which Dr. Goodspeed tells in 
this book, and which he illustrates with 
striking and dramatic photographs. The 
party experienced shipwreck, foreed zir- 
plane landings, earthquakes, rockslides 
and other catastrophes. It lived for 
months in remote jungles, and in high 
mountain altitudes in the Andes. 

The account does not confine. itself to 
the flora of the country but describes the 
people and their customs, the general land- 
seape and the day to day adventures of 
the party. Living as they did by neces- 
sity often in the humble homes of the na- 
tives, the author is well grounded in the 
primitive lives of these Peruvians and 
Chileans. Many fine photographs, ineclud- 
ing scenes and portraits of natives at 
work and play, help to bring the picture 
clearly before the reader. 

Dr. Goodspeed, who is director of the 
Botanical Garden at the University of 
California, brought back to that haven 
many of the plants coilected on the two 
South American trips. Through his ef- 
forts, hundreds of temperate-zone South 
American plants have been introduced 
into this country. And he plans to make 
still another trip for further investigation 
and collection. 


Facsimile and Transcription 
of an Old Herbal 


An HERBAL (1525) Edited by Sanford 
V. Larkey, Md., Thomas Pyles. 158 
pages. New York Botanical Garden, 
N.Y.C. $3.50. 


This interesting volume, prepared and 
edited by the Scholars’ Facsimiles and Re- 
prints has been printed in a special edi- 
ton of 500 copies for the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden. 

The original text with its old English 
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spelling and type has been reproduced 
from the copy in the British Museum, and 
this is followed by the modernized ver- 
sion, edited and transeribed into modern 
English. 

In their introduction, the Editors tell 
us that this Herbal came from the press 
of Richard Banckes, a printer “dwelling 
in London, a little from the Stoeks in the 
Poultry,” on March 25, 1525. They ex- 
plain that as with all herbals of this 
period, the emphasis is on the medical 
rather than the botanical side. It is be- 
lieved that there is little original material 
in this book, since parallel passages may 
be found in earlier manuscripts, suggest- 
ing that. the volume under discussion is a 
compilation rather than a creative work. 

This volume will be of interest to anti- 
quarians, to herbalists, botanists and fiew- 
er lovers as a curiosity, a record of early 
knowledge and superstition, and to pro- 
vide amusement, As an example, 
Plantago, or plantain is recommended in 
the herbal for headache, diseases of the 
hody, bleeding at the nose, serpent bite, 
cancer, aching feet, toothache, fever, jaun- 
dice and other more intimate diseases. 


too. 


All the Best Broad-leaved Evergreens 


SELECTION OF BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS by L. C. Chadwick. 64 
pages. American Nurseryman, 508 8S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 40¢. 


This volume is the third and concluding 
item in Dr. Chadwick’s series of selected 
lists of woody plants. The previous two, 
titled respectively Deciduous Ornamentals 
(1939) and Narrow-leaved Evergreens 
(1940) can be purchased separately or all 
three can be had for $1.00. 

The author’s object in compiling this 
series of lists is to encourage the use of 
improved and desirable varieties of woody 
plants and to rid the trade—and the gar- 
dens of the nation—of older, inferior va- 
rieties which would be better done away 
with. 

There are seven sections in this book- 
let covering Vines, Ground Covers, Dwarf 
Shrubs, Small Shrubs, Medium - size 
Shrubs, Large Shrubs and Trees. In each 
section a Selected List is followed by a 
Secondary List and by a third, naming 
plants in the eategory which should be 
discarded. Descriptions follow of the 
plants named in the Selected Lists. 

A final seetion, Uses of Broad-Leaved 
Evergreens, lists the subjects according to 
habit, culture and use. By referring to 
this table it is easy to learn what broad- 
leaved evergreens grow in sandy soil, 
which transplant best in spring, pruning 
requirements, type of growth, ete., ete. No 
more compact and usable reference work 
can be imagined than this group of paper 
covered booklets, with its wealth of easily 
tapped information, 


Through the Year in Verse 


THE WENDING YEAR by Claude T. 
Barnes. 116 pages. The Deseret Book 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. $1.50. 


This little book, now appearing in its 
second edition, tells the story of the year 
in verse, beginning with January and 
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devoting a stanza to each day of the year. 
The author’s knowledge and observation 
of Nature is keen, as is indicated by so 
simple a verse as that dedicated to the 
8th of January: 


“About the bireh its wrinkled eatkins 
cling, 

Or speckle seeds upon the glistening 
Snow; 


Wee chickadees with duleet fifing sing 





And deftly peck to start 
flow.” 


‘ach seeded 


This quotation will serve also to give an 
idea of Mr. Barnes’ style. It is not for 
those who prefer “experimental” poetry, 
unusual rhythms and_ unconventional! 
rhymes. 

The pocket size of the volume makes it 
convenient to earry on a hike or ramble. 


Flowering Window Frame 


By 8S. Y. Caupwe.u, (Tenn. ) 


OUR outlook on the world is bound 

to be pleasant when it’s through 

windows like these at the home of 

Mrs. Harry A. Howe, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, gardening enthusiast. 

Other flowering trees might have been 

used, but Mrs. Howe chose Dogwood be- 


cause of its interesting “costume” changes 
—floral mantle for spring, cool green 


summer leaf dress, and colorful autumn 
coat bejeweled with red-enameled seed 
clusters. And, as a practical matter, it 
was easy to find a Dogwood with a fairly 
straight central leader and pliant lateral 
branches. 

All limbs on one side were cut off flush 
with the main stem, and the tree was 
‘arefully set (flat side toward the house, 
of course) midway between the windows 
and about 18 inches out from the foun- 
dation. 

The ingenious -framing, like a magi- 
eian’s trick, was done with “invisible” 
wires. Branches were gently bent up, 
down or sideways as needed to give the 
desired effect, and held in place by tiny 
copper wires tied to them and stretched 
away to pegs in the ground, tacks in the 
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window frames or other convenient fast 
ening points. Pruning shears were used 
for the finishing touches. Any twigs that 
didn’t contribute to a pleasing picture 
were simply snipped off. 

My photograph shows the tree three 
years after planting. Most of the limbs 
have grown in place so well that their 
wire fastenings are no longer necessary. 
The window areas are kept open and 
growth is held within bounds by infre- 
quent trimming. 

Here are suggestions when you try this 
idea: The soil close to house foundations 
is often alkaline from seraps of mortar 
and lime leached from mortar joints in 
the wall. Dogwoods don’t like lime, so 
dig out the old soil and replace it with 
humus-filled woods earth. 

You ean get at the dime store a small 
spool of wire suitable for tying the 
branches. Don’t attach it directly to them; 
that would eventually result in girdling. 
Tie loose loops of heavy string around 
them at the proper points and fasten the 
wire to these loops. Copper wire weath- 
ers to a dark, inconspicuous color and 
lasts almost indefinitely. 
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Summer QO 


HE end of this month should see 

all your house plants in the garden 

except the tender 
Jegonias, Maidenhair 
shade lovers. The Azaleas, Hoyas and 
Christmas Cactus may be sunk in the 
ground, still in their pots. If you have 
trees which will give them light shade 
they will be happy, but low hanging 
branches giving dense shade are not to 
their liking. All these plants must have 
some shade, so if you have no trees, you 
will find a lath house an exeellent sub- 
stitute. Our California friends have used 
these for years, and now Easterners are 
discovering their worth. 

If your purse is wide and deep, you 
need no advice. Any carpenter will build 
you one, large or small as you desire. But 
if your purse is lean, ingenuity must be 
used. 


The 


sorts, such as 
Ferns and other 


largest lath house shown 


was 
made on the frame of a portable tent 
house. An empty hen coop could be 
used in a similar way by removing the 


laths on the frame. 
is 7 by 8 feet, and 
The frame is made of 2 


boards and nailing 
The pictured house 
74 feet high. 


by 3-inch furring or strapping. The 
corner posts are 5 feet 8 inches high. The 


sides, ends and roof were made in see- 
tions, bolted together; those for the sides 
and roof were the same size, 4 by 8 feet, 
with braces across the corners. The end 
sections are 7 feet wide and 54 feet high. 
The door is 54 feet high and 2 feet wide. 
Boards 2 feet high around the base keep 
drafts from the roots of the plants. A 
firm gravel path, laid in a frame of 
narrow boards leads in from the door, 
































By BESSIE R. BUXTON 


Author of ‘The Window Garden” 


with beds of deep soil on three sides, 
giving good working space. 

The tallest Begonias, the cane types, 
were planted against the sides of the 
building, the smallest edged the path. This 
house holds about 100 Begonias, set in 
the soil. About 300 laths were used on 
this house. They were obtained from a 
fruit steamer, where they were used _ be- 
tween the layers of fruit. They were the 
usual 4-foot length, but a little heavier. 

A smaller house of the lean-to type 
must be attached to a fence or building. 
The one illustrated requires about 56 
feet of furring and 58 laths. The open 
back is 4 feet high. The roof, 4 by 5 
feet, serves as a cover, which is lifted 
by a window cord and weight, attached to 
a pulley on the fence or building. It is 
fastened to the building at the back by 
T hinges, which may be left on the build- 
ing during the winter, when the lath 
house is folded up for storage. Twenty- 
one laths were used in making the roof. 
The ends are 24 by 48 by 384 inches, and 
require 13 laths each. They are fastened 
to the house or fence at the back by two 
angle irons. The little house slopes from 
4 feet at the back to 2 ft. at the front, for 
which 21 half-laths were used. The cost 
of this house was about one dollar, pre- 
supposing, of course, that Himself (as 
the Irish eall the man of the house) wil! 
make it for you. If he demurs, try the 
softening process of a succession of his 
favorite foods, especially pie, which no 
man can resist! 

Houses of this type are built in sec- 
tions and are easily taken apart and 
stored inside for the winter. The plants 





Lath Houses for House Plants 


Ideal conditions for summering house plants 
are provided by lath houses like the ones 
illustrated. The lean-to type above may be 
placed against a fence or building although 
it would be face it due 
south. The lath house at left gets better air 


desirable not to 


circulation and the higher roof aceommo- 


dates larger plants 





uarters for House Plants 


may be set in the soil, or potted plants 
may be used in these small houses. If left 
in the pots, rearrangement ‘is easier, if 
required by growth, which will surprise 
you. Water the plants in the morning, 
using the fine spray of the hose. Do not 
water at night, so the foliage remains 
wet. 


Zinnia Avalon 


OULD you enjoy something out of 

the ordinary in the Zinnia line? Then 
plant a package of Zinnia angustifolia 
Avalon strain of Mexicana. But do not 
think you are getting the usual Mexican 
Zinnias! I have had visitors exclaim, 
“Why I didn’t suppose those were Zin- 
nias!” 

They come in about every conceivable 
color, and are small flowered—an inch or 
so in diameter. There are double, semi- 
double and single flowers, some edged 
with eontrasting shades; some are zoned, 
and some have notched petals. Some look 
like Daisies, others are beautiful primrose 
stars, and all have an airy grace and a 
lightsome effect that is new in Zinnias. 
There are many pastel tints also, and 
bowl of these Zinnias never fails to win a 
blue ribbon at the fair. 

They grow best in a sunny, sandy spot, 
but do well anywhere. These small Zin- 
nias begin flowering when very young 
and continue till late in autumn.—( Mrs.) 
ORVILLE INGALLS, ( Vt.) 
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Practical month by month tips on the 


culture of flowers, fruits and vegetables 


May in My Vegetable Garden 


By Pau W. DEMPSEY 


Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


AY 1. The hot weather the last 
few days of April has brought 
4 the seedlings along fast and 


most of the vegetables planted two weeks 
ago have broken through the top crust 
marking the rows so that we can culti- 
vate soon. Weeds also are sprouting and 
the asparagus shoots should be ready in 
another day. Some badly bent stalks 
would seem to indicate that another appli- 
cation of cut worm bait would be in order. 
| have found that it does not pay to take 
a chance with these miserable pests any 
more. The last few years I have spread 
the bait three times: (1) when setting the 
early plants; (2) the first of May; and 
(3) when setting out late plants such 
as tomatoes. 

To carry out my resolve to try some 
sort of a plant forcer or protector I pur- 
chased a dozen covers and proceeded to 
plant 2 hills summer squash, 2 hills cu- 
cumbers, 2 hills pole beans and 6 tomato 
plants. I had quite a time getting the 
tomato plants but as the covers were 
rather small I was glad the tomatoes were 
not full grown. After planting the seeds 
and plants the soil was so dry I soaked it 
before placing the covers on as no rain 
can get in once set. 

To get ahead of the cabbage maggot I 
put some corrosive sublimate on the ecab- 
bage, cauliflower and broccoli plants as 
well as the little cabbage seedlings just 
coming up. Because the powder is diffi- 
cult to measure out, I use the tablets— 
1 tablet to 14 pints of water makes a 1 to 
1250 solution which is poured on the 
stem and the soil around it where the 
eggs are always laid. If you prefer the 
powder, use 4} oz. to 5 gallons of water. 
Cabbage will stand a 1 to 1000 strength 
but cauliflower and broccoli are often 
injured at that strength so a weaker solu- 
tion is used. The timing of this treat- 
ment is very important and varies a little 
each year according to the weather. How- 
ever, if you find out from your county 
agent when the first maggot eggs are 
usually laid in your vicinity and plan to 
make your first application about that 
time and another a week later you will 
get most of the maggots. For some un- 
known reason this treatment does not 
seem to control the maggot on radishes 
although I have found that these appli- 
cations do help a little. 


May 5. Gave everything a good eulti- 


vation. As my soil is quite friable | 
like to use a one-wheeled cultivator with 
one knife-like blade. It does the work 
of a scuffle hoe with the added attraction 
of a wheel. Somehow, a wheeled tool 
appeals to the average person much more 
than an ordinary hand tool. At least our 
15-year-old scuftte hoes of various sizes 
hardly have the winter’s grease worn off 
some seasons whereas our 3-year-old wheel 
hoe is so wobbly I doubt if it- will last 
through this season. <A cultivator with 
teeth is best on stoney ground or where 
the soil packs hard. 

Made a second planting of beans just 
in case a late frost hit those planted. 10 
days ago. The warm dry weather has 
brought them up fast. 

No signs of aphids on the peas yet. 

Planted a row of early potatoes—Chip- 
pewa. 

Made first regular planting of sweet 
corn—2 short rows each of Mareross, 
Carmeleross and Golden Cross Bantam. 
I have found it so much better to plant 
corn in rows that I now recommend the 
method to everyone and I’m pleased to 
see that most of the best commercial 
sweet corn growers around here are doing 
it too. I sow about 3 seeds per foot in 
a furrow about 3 inches deep, just cover 
the seeds and when the seedlings are 





about 6 inches tall I thin them out to 10 
to 12 inches apart. In this way every 
plant has a chance to grow normally 
rather than continually being in compe- 
tition for moisture and plant food with 
2 or 3 other plants as is the case with 
planting in hills. 


May 9. Cold wet weather is holding 
things back. If we get a frost when it 
clears off it will be good-by to my early 
corn and beans. 

I ordered 16 bean poles 10 feet long 
from Farmer Smith. I have found it im- 
portant to have a rough pole for beans 
or the vines have little to cling to. Two 
years ago I thought I would be smart 
and had some nice straight 2 by 2-ineh 
pieces of redwood cut out at the lumber 
yard. When the vines had almost reached 
the top a heavy thunder shower beat them 
right down to the ground and it was 
necessary to put them back and drive 
nails in every few inches to hold the 
heavy vines up. Most pole bean varieties 
like to climb and climb so I give them a 
chance by providing tall poles set 12 to 
15 inches in the ground and over 8 feet in 
the air. I have to use a crowbar to make 
the holes. This year | thought I would 
tie the tops of 4 poles together teepee 
fashion as I have seen them pictured so 
much lately. Then I will not worry about 
the poles falling over during one of those 
violent squalls in the summer. For my 
tomatoes I use }-inch bamboo eanes 6 
feet long. This will be my fifth year 
with these and they should go at least 
one more. These can be pushed down 
into the ground a foot or so and I have 
found them plenty tall. 


May 15. Over a week of regular April 
shower weather made it impossible to 
cultivate or thin. It cleared off unusually 
warm yesterday morning without any 
frost. Between the strong wind and the 
sun the ground is almost dry so after 
supper we all went down to the garden 
to plant, cultivate and thin. Cut a hole 
in the plant covers over cucumbers, ete., 
to let a little air in so it would not get 
too stuffy and make the plants soft. 

Made.a second planting of: 

Lettuce—10 feet each of Cos, Cosberg and 
Mignonette. 

Carrot—Red Cored Chantenay. 

Beet—Early Wonder. 2 

Cabbage—Green Acre and Red Acre (3 
feet of each for plants). 


Made first planting of: 

Lima Beans—1l row each of Henderson 
and Fordhook. 

Shell Beans—Dwarf Horticultural. 

Cucumbers—2 hills eaech—for flavor, 
Karly White Spine—for looks, Straight 
Fight. 

Parsnip—Hollow Crown (only a_ short 
row). 

Potatoes—Green Mountain. 1 row of 
Katahdin for trial. 

Squash—2 hills Early Prolifie Straight- 
neck—1] hill Early White Bush—2 hills 
Des Moines—4 hills Buttercup (the best 
quality of all winter squash). 

Herb Row—10 feet each: Dwarf Basil, 
Parsley, Sage, Summer Savory, Chives. 





When four bean poles are tied together to 
form a teepee, there is no danger of the 
poles blowing over 
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Also set plants of the following: 

Peppers—12 Early Giant. 

Tomatoes—12 Early Comet—24 Rutgers 
(or Marglobe). 





Applied cutworm bait over whole 
garden including asparagus. My neigh- 
bors tell me the cutworms have been much 
more serious than ever before in their 
gardens. My two applications have evi- 
dently done a good job for I have found 
less than a dozen and these were working 
on the pea and lettuce leaves and had not 
eut any plants. 

I thinned out all the early planted stuff 
that was large enough but left the beets to 
grow a little longer to provide a mess 
or two of greens. 

Cultivated everything and as a result 
of our work the garden really begins to 
look like something. 


May 20. Started dusting, as I found a 
few aphids on the peas. It is important 
to get the insects when they are small now 
that most of us are depending on the 
non-poisonous insecticides rotenone and 
pyrethrum. This means that a light 
coating must be kept on all the plants 
which we expect will harbor some insects 
soon. I use the best plunger duster I 
ean buy, one with a long spout with a 
deflector on the end to get the dust on 
the under side of the leaves. 


May 25. The warm weather forces the 
asparagus so fast it is necessary to cut 


it every day. The wife and I enjoy eat- 
ing it twice a day but the children think 
once is sufficient. The asparagus beetles 
descended on our bed by the dozens yes- 
terday morning. These pests are difficult 
to control while the bed is being cut. 
Rotenone and pyrethrum seem to have 
little effect on them. I leave some of the 
spindly and misshapen shoots to feather 
out. These are soon covered with beetles 
which eat the outside skin and lay their 
little stick-like eggs all over the plants. 
Every day or two I give these plants a 
thorough coating of arsenate of lead. 
Whether or not this does any good is a 
question—anyway it: makes me feel better 
to be doing something. 

An asparagus. bed requires some hand 
weeding each spring for even when you 
are extra careful with the cultivator or 
hoe you will eut off several shoots that 
were just ready to pop up from down 
under. 

Had some beet greens for dinner today. 
They were a little small but the seedlings 
were so badly crowded in the row I didn’t 
want them to get too spindly. 

The unfolding leaves of the pea vines 
make an ideal and well protected feeding 
place for mother aphid and her brood. 
It takes only a few pests in such a tender 
spot to cause considerable damage. I 
find I must be more careful in applying 
the dust to the peas as the miserable 
pests are gaining on me. 


Flower Garden Reminders 


By MontaGuE FREE 
Horticulturist, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


AY is to a large extent a trans- 
M planting month. Evergreens, 

and late-starting deciduous trees 
and shrubs should be planted during the 
first two weeks; and tender annuals as 
soon as danger of frost is over. Decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs planted as late as 
this may need a little extra pruning of 
the top, plus watering and mulching, to 
compensate for possible exposure to 
dry, hot wind before new roots have 
formed. 

Balled and burlapped trees and shrubs 
(usually all evergreens, and difficult-to- 
transplant deciduous stock—Magnolia, 
Birch, Flowering Dogwood—are shipped 
‘“*B and B’’) should be set in the hole 
prepared for their reception without in- 
terfering with the root covering. When 
sure that the plant is at the right level 
untie the burlap and tuck it in the bot- 
tom of the hole where it will soon deeay. 
If it seems to be too bulky cut off the 
surplus. This year we may be surprised 
to receive our ‘‘B and B’’ stock wrapped 
in eotton cloth or paper instead of the 
burlap (now searce) to which we have 
become accustomed. 

Woody stock newly transplanted must 
not be allowed to suffer from lack of 
water at the roots, but do not apply so 
much that the soil becomes waterlogged. 
If water is not available mulch the soil 
with partly decayed leaves, strawy man- 
ure, salt hay or something similar. 


Transplanting small plants. When 


transplanting annuals and seedlings or 
cuttings of perennials, a cloudy moist 
day should be chosen if possible. Care 
should be taken not to injure the roots 
more than is necessary. To this end it 
is desirable to have flats made with one 
side lightly nailed so that it can easily 
be removed. This makes it much more 





Splash! and another Waterlily is planted. 

This method is best adapted to planting 

hardy kinds in large pools or ponds having 
bottoms of soil 


convenient to get at the contents. A 
small mason’s trowel or putty knife is a 
handier tool than the ordinary garden 
trowel for removing plants from flats. 
Greenhouse-grown or hotbed stock should 
always be hardened in a coldframe for 
a few days before transplanting it out- 
doors. 

Hardy Waterlilies may still be planted. 
If a natural pond with a muddy bottom 
is available planting is a simple matter, 
consisting merely of tying rhizome, or 


rootstock, to a large sod or brick, and 
dropping it in water 1 to 3 feet deep. 

Seed sowing. Seeds of half-hardy an- 
nuals may be sown outdoors early and 
those of tender annuals after the middle 
of the month, or when leaves of Oak 
are fully formed. 

If strong plants of perennials are re- 
quired for early fall planting, the seeds 
should be sown toward the end of the 
month. 


Bulbs, corms, and tubers. If you are 
planning not to disturb Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, and other spring-flowering bulbs, 
seeds of such annuals as Portulaca, 
Phlox drummondi and Petunia should be 
sown between them now, to provide a 
colorful ground cover later in the year. 
If you are planning to dig up spring- 
flowering bulbs don’t do it until their 
foliage has yellowed. 

Gladiolus corms may be planted (3 
inches deep in clay soil, 6 inches for 
large corms if it is sandy) at intervals 
of two or three weeks until July 1 to 
give a succession of bloom. Dahlias 
may be set out toward the end of the 
month. Summer Hyacinth, Montbretia 
and Ismene may be planted early; Tuber- 
ous Begonias, Tuberose, Caladium and 
similar tender subjects when danger of 
frost is past. 

Feeding and pinching. Give Peonies 
two or three doses of weak manure water 
(color of pale ale) at weekly intervals 
after the flower buds are visible. If you 
want extra large blooms leave only the 
terminal bud on each shoot, pinching off 
the rest as soon as they are large enough 
to handle. Don’t get too dithery about 
the ants on your Peony buds. True, they 
are bad neighbors, and their nest should 
be found and destroyed if possible, but 
they won’t harm the Peony flowers. 

Delphiniums can be urged along by 
extra feeding. If the soil is known to 
be rich in phosphorus use liquid manure; 
if not apply a quick-acting fertilizer 
high in phosphorie acid, say, a 4-12-4 
at the rate of 4 to 6 ounces per square 
yard. If the dreaded pallid mite 
(‘‘blacks’’) appears, start fighting back 
by removing and burning infested shoots 
(be careful not to let them touch other 
plants) and by spraying with a rotenone 
spray, alternating with a dusting of 
finely powdered sulphur. While this 
treatment is not 100 per cent effective it 
is helpful, and will also. take care of 
other mites, aphids and thrips. Keep a 
close watch for stem borers. If you can 
guess where the culprit is pierce the stem 
with a needle at that point. 

Roses respond at this time to a feed- 
ing program similar to that suggested for 
Delphiniums. 

Pests. The war on pests—fungous 
and insect—begins to assume blitz pro- 
portions in May. Dusting sulphur ap- 
plied in a thin film to the foliage of 
Roses and MHollyhocks, before every 
rainy period, helps to check black spot 
and rust, respectively. Japanese beetles 
will be attacked with special gusto this 
year. Lead arsenate applied to lawn areas 
at the rate of 12 pounds per 1000 square 
feet will kill many of the larvae. Mix 
the poison with ten times its weight of 
sand or sifted compost to aid in even 
distribution. 
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Box bushes suffering from attacks by the 
box-leaf miner should be sprayed with nic- 
otine-molasses-soap solution (1 part black 
strap molasses, 5 parts water, 1 teaspoon 
40 per cent nicotine sulphate, to each 
gallon of mixture) every other day dur- 
ing the time the adults are emerging. 
Avzaleas and Rhododendrons must be 
watched for lace bugs which should be 
sprayed with a contact spray. Tie a rag 
on a long stick; dip it in kerosene and 
into any tent caterpillar nests 
which escaped your earlier attention. 


Odds and ends. 


push 


Keep the hoe or culti- 


vator going whenever the soil is dry 
enough to work. Cut Lilae flowers for in- 
terior decoration in such a way that the 
bush is a better shape than before. Thin 
out annual seedlings and shoots of peren- 
nials before they begin to crowd and 
injure each other. Provide supports for 
Sweet Peas, and any weak-stemmed 
perennials, before they topple over. 

House plants may be set out-of-doors 
for the summer, but remember to shade 
them for a few days, otherwise they will 
burn as badly as a city clerk on his first 
visit to Coney Island. More about house 
plants next month. 


This Month in the Small Fruit Garden 


By GeorGe L. SLATE 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


T is not too late to set strawberry 

plants if done early in the month. 

A mellow well-drained soil free from 
perennial weeds and an open airy site far 
enough from big trees to escape .root 
competition is suitable. Twenty-five 
plants set 2 feet apart will provide enough 
fruit for the average family unless a lot 
of canning is done. The plants will start 
quicker if watered in with a solution 
made up of a handful of 5-10-5 fertilizer 
in a watering ean full of water. Good 
varieties are Howard 17 (Premier), Cats- 
kill and Fairfax. At the first hoeing apply 
a pound of 5-10-5 plus a pound of  sul- 
phate of ammonia to 50 feet of row, 
putting it in a furrow 6 or 8 inches each 
side of the row of plants. 

The fruiting strawberry bed will need 
one weeding this month. Unless the 
weeds are removed they will compete with 
the plants for moisture and plant food, 
and if the season is dry, will materially 
reduce the crop. The weeds come out 
much easier while small. 

Start the among the bush fruits, 
working the ground as shallowly as pos- 
sible to prevent root injury. Cut out all 
raspberry and blackberry suckers not 
needed for the fruiting row of next year, 
leaving it about a foot in width. These 
suckers, if taken up earefully with as 
many roots as possible, may be used to 
start a new patch. 


hoe 


The mulching system. A muleh has 
great possibilities with bush fruits. The 
special virtues of a mulch are its ability 
to conserve soil moisture and keep soil 
temperatures lower and more uniform. 
Moreover, it keeps down all but the 
strongest weeds and keeps the fruit clean 
during splashing rains. In a hot dry sea- 
fruit yields may well be doubled 
where a mulch is used. Blueberries do 
exceptionally well under a mulch espe- 
cially if it is sawdust. Marsh hay, wheat 
straw or similar material are excellent 
for mulehing and may be purchased in 
bales at feed stores if not otherwise avail- 
able. Tree leaves are also good. Apply 
to a depth of 3 or 4 inehes or enough 
to keep down most weeds. Well-mulched 
plants in a good soil may need little or 
no fertilizer after the first two or three 
years, an economy worth practicing now. 


son 
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Pest control. The currant aphis starts 
work early. Its feeding causes distorted 
leaves near the tip of the new shoots. Spray 
as soon as the aphids appear with 40 per 








Sketches by Sigman-Ward 


It’s a good plan to mulch strawberries with 
other material which will 
keep down weeds, retain soil moisture and 
protect the 


straw or some 
mud _ spatters. 
Often newly set plants are not mulched until 
late June so runners can make a good start 


berries from 


cent nicotine sulphate taking pains to hit 
the underside of the leaves where the in- 
sect is feeding. For small seale spraying 
operations with bush fruits and grapes, 
a bucket pump and wooden pail are 
satisfactory. 

Near the’end of the month, just before 
they bloom, spray grapes with Bordeaux 
mixture, following instruetions on the 
package. Be sure to cover the flower 
clusters as well as the foliage. This spray 
is primarily to control downy 1.ildew and 
black rot, but will to a certain extent 
repel certain insects that may feed on the 
flowers thus destroying the fruit clusters. 





Okra Is Decorative 


By Mrs. R. J. Duncoms, ( Minn.) 


KRA has long been grown in the 

warmer sections of our country as 

a vegetable, but of late seems to be 
gaining favor with those looking for dis- 
tinetive effects in flower arrangement. Its 
long curious pods, green or matured to a 
pleasing brown velvet, may be utilized in 
many ways by the ingenious flower lover 
who wishes to make winter bouquets or 
charm strings. 

Okra belongs to the Mallow Family, its 
blossom resembling that of cotton or Hibis- 
eus. It is a greenish cream color with a 
dark center. These alone would entitle 
it to a place in our borders, although it 
should be planted in the background be- 
cause of its height and the spread of its 
hollyhock-like leaves. The blossom is fol- 
lowed by long pods which are picked when 
very young and tender and used in soups 
or otherwise. 

There are at least three varieties of 
Okra to choose from if one is interested 
in maturing the pods for floral effects. 
There is the long dark green variety, Per- 
kins Mammoth, which produces very large, 
long, ridged pods which later on will split 
ever so slightly showing rows of small 
round seeds. A little paint brushed along 
these ridges gives a pleasing touch to the 
curious pod. Rather different are the 
pods of White Velvet or Creole, which 
even in their tender stage are most decora- 
tive. This variety takes a little longer to 
mature in our more northern climate than 
the dark green variety. The pods are 
round, smooth and white and of large 
size. They resemble the horns of young 
deer when ripened properly: a sott brown, 
rather downy. These are splendid to use 
in charm strings, as the entire stalk may 
be cut with its long slender pods intact. 
Reverse this, hang it up and it forms a 
natural support to which all other charm 
string objects may be attached. Some of 
the pods eurl a little also. 

One may also grow the Dwarf Prolifie 
which is more compact and produces rieh 
green pods. This might be a better varie- 
ty for those having limited room. 

Okra may be planted in the open ground 
when the soil is warm. In good rich soil 
it will grow 24 to 3 feet high, producing 
many pods. However, it will thrive in 
any soil, though the pods will not be so 
large. The plants should be set two or 
three feet apart so as not to be crowded. 

Usually, Okra has not been grown in 
the more northern sections, since it does 
not always mature fully before frost. If 
it is being grown for its decorative seed 
pods, this need not be an obstacle. If 
frost threatens before the pods fully ma- 
ture, cut the entire stalk close to the 
ground (or pull it up) and dry it outside 
on sunny days, protecting it on frosty 
nights. The pods will gradually mature. 

The young pods of White Velvet are 
very beautiful when used in flower ar- 
ranging. A very unusual arrangement 
was made from sprays of Bells of Ire- 
land (Molueea Balm),. green Martynia 
pods (Devil’s Claws) and the young 
White Velvet pods of Okra in an orange 
vase. Try this arrangement yourself. 




















How to Succeed With Tomatoes 


By FRANCIS C. COULTER 


Author of “A Manual of Home Vegetable Gardening” 


O vegetable is so completely satis- 

fying as the tomato. It is not 

too particular about soil, always 
provided there is a due supply of food 
and moisture. It yields a good crop of 
fruits, if properly staked and cared for, 
and is sufficiently pleasing to the eye to be 
worth its place even if only by way of an 
ornamental background. 

Indeed, it was merely as an ornamental 
plant that it returned to its native land 
in the 18th century after having been 
cultivated in Europe for more than two 
hundred years. Though its value as a 
food plant seems to have been recognized 
in Southern Europe from the time of its 
arrival there, it was viewed with suspicion 
in France, England and Germany as 
belonging to the Solanaceae, or Deadly 
Nightshade family, and very possibly the 
fruits often did not attain maturity in 
cool climates, which would add to the 
doubt of their wholesomeness. 

In North America the tomato was 
recognized as edible about 1800 and by 
1830 an English visitor, Mrs. Trollope, 
found “tomatoes (the great luxury of the 
American table in the eyes of Europeans) 
in the markets from June to December.” 
That was at Cincinnati. In 1848 it was 
first canned for sale by Harrison W. 
Crosby and from then onward grew stead- 
ily in popularity until now it is one of 
our most important vegetable crops. 

Fifty years ago a tariff dispute as to 
whether the tomato is a fruit or a vege- 
table was settled by the Supreme Court 
to the effect that in common usage of the 
term it is a vegetable. To the botanist, 
however, it is still a fruit of the berry 
type, and so the old argument on this 
subject, which is heard every summer, 
must be decided on the basis of whether 
one is using the language of the produce 
merchant or the botanist. 


Some leading varieties. In recent 
years much excellent work has been done 
both by seedsmen and by experiment sta- 
tion workers to develop tomato varieties 
which are adapted to various conditions 
ot growth, resistant to disease, or im- 
proved in color, yield and quality. There 
is an innate conservatism among gar- 
deners where vegetables are concerned, a 
reluctance to leave a variety with which 
reasonable success has been attained in 
previous seasons, and if this is a deter- 
rent to turning entirely to a new variety, 
the home gardener will at least find it 
instructive to buy a few plants of one 
or two recent introductions and compare 
them as the season progresses with the 
old favorite. 

For example, if an early maturing 
tomato is wanted, especially in the most 
northerly states, Victor, which won the 
All-America Bronze Medal for 1941, is 
smoother, less acid, and better colored 
than the well-known Earliana. A little 
later in maturity but a heavier cropper 
is Searlet Dawn, which was the All- 


America Gold Medal winner for 1935. 
Stokesdale, classed as a second early, is 
a heavy yielder of medium sized, well 
shaped fruits. In the main crop class 
the leader today among commercial 
growers, who necessarily have to know 
their tomatoes, is probably Rutgers, an 





Tomatoes grow to perfection when staked; 
this way they’re decorative, too 


excellent variety from almost every point 
of view, including a certain amount of 
resistance to wilt. This variety began its 
career as a cross made on the grounds of 
the Campbell Soup Company and was 
turned over to the Rutgers Experiment 
Station where Prof. L. G. Schermer- 
horn, recognizing possibilities in it, car- 
ried on development work for some years 
and brought it to its present state of per- 
fection. Last year, a new variety which 
is entirely resistant to fusarium wilt was 
introduced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture under the name Pan-Amer- 
ican. It is the result of crossing a small 
fruited, disease resistant variety found 
growing wild in Peru, with the well 
known Marglobe, which itself is par- 
tially resistant. 

Yellow tomatoes add a pleasant varia- 
tion of color to sliced red fruits in a 
salad and are less acid. Mingold is a new 
one from the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion which won the All-America Silver 
Medal for 1940. Its fruits are of good 
size and more plentiful than those of the 
older Golden Queen. 


Setting out plants. It is now, of course, 
too late in the season to talk of starting 
plants indoors from seed, but they are 
very readily purchasable at seed stores 
or may be obtained by mail from vege- 
table specialists. At least some of the 
newer as well as the good standard 
varieties will be on sale this year, and 
one should go to a well established and 
reliable house to be sure that the plants 
are true to variety name, have been care- 
fully raised and hardened off, and are 
free from disease. About 8 inches high 
is a good size, and the stem should be 
sturdy and well-developed, not pale and 
spindly, with healthy looking, dark 


leaves. 


It is well to remember that the sooner 
the plants are estabiished in their new 
homes, and the less the disturbance of 
their root systems, the better will they 
be able to get about their business of 
growth and development. Before setting 
them, it must be decided whether they 
are to be allowed to sprawl on the 
ground, in which ease they should be 
about 4 feet apart, or are to be staked, 
in which ease the distance can be lessened 
to 30 or 36 inches. 

Staked plants look very much neater, 
occupy less space, mature earlier, carry 
their fruits in a more accessible position 
and up out of the dirt, and are more 
easily given such attention as they may 
need. To most home gardeners, these 
advantages more than compensate for 
the somewhat smaller yield per plant 
that-is likely. Stout stakes are necessary, 
for the loaded plants will be heavy; they 
should be firmly set a foot deep in the 
ground and standing 4 to 5 feet above it. 
This is the usual method of training the 
plants upright, though oecasionally one 
finds them on a trellis, an angled frame, 
or otherwise supported above the sur- 
face. 

Starter solutions. It is profitable to 
use what is called a starter solution in 
setting out the plants. This is made by 
adding a handful of some such fertilizer 
as 5-10-5, with a teaspoonful of hydrated 
lime, to a pail of water, stirring well and 
allowing the insoluble part to settle to 
the bottom as it is to be discarded. About 
a cupful is put into each hole when the 
plant is being set and this readily avail- 
able food appears very effective in over- 
coming the shock of transplanting. Spe- 
cial soluble plant foods particularly 
adapted to use as starter solutions are 
available. 

The plants should be set a little deeper 
than they stood in the flat or frame from 
which they were taken, and the wet soil 
must be well pressed around them. If the 
nights are cool, they may be protected 
with paper cones or up-ended pots, which 
will also keep away marauding cut- 
worms. As they grow, incipient side 
branches should be pinched out, leaving 
a single stem or two, and the weeds 
should be kept down by shallow eultiva- 
tion. Water is very necessary for toma- 
toes. Those on the ground conserve soil 
moisture by the shade they create, and 
some gardeners use a mulch of hay or 
straw around staked plants to the same 
end. If and when water is supplied, it 
should be supplied plentifully; and mere 
sprinkling of the surface is more harm- 
ful than helpful. 

When fruit has set in the clusters, but 
not before then, it is often helpful to 
development if a handful of nitrate of 
soda is worked into the soil in a eirele, 
6 to 8 inches away from the stem. 

Against flea beetles, aphids and even 
the monster hornworm, derris or pyreth- 
rum dust should be effective and safe. 
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This seedling Russell Lupine bloomed just 
four months and four days after seed .was 
grown,  re-selected 


sown. An American 


strain was used 


, VEN in this age of exact scien- 
» tifie information, we gain much of 
SA our knowledge by the trial and 
error method. This method is often costly, 
but if the chief expense is loss of time, 
it is sometimes worth the cost because it 
is often so interesting. 

In growing plants for the garden, it’s 
fun to experiment. Sometimes an acci- 
dent that appears to be fatal teaches a 
valuable lesson as the following account 
will prove. 

I desired more pink perennials in my 
garden. From an English seed eatalogue 
| listed all the plants deseribed as pink 
blossoming that I did not .have, and 
ordered seeds. Among them was Inear- 
villea delavayi. After the order was off, 
in the hope that this flyer would not be 
all errors, I began to read everything I 
could find about the plants whose seeds I 
had ordered. Reginald Farrer sent me 
into the seventh heaven of anticipation 
with his deseription of this Inearvillea 
which he ealled the most important intro- 
duction of the last fifty years. 

| sowed the seeds of Inearvillea dela- 
vayi in a cold frame in the spring, and 
they germinated well. | transplanted some 
directly to the border and they promptly 
died so | left the rest (unprotected over 
the winter) in the frame. Later I read 
in many places that they are not reliably 
hardy in this section of the country. The 
following spring they came up, were not 
transplanted, and did not blossom. The 
next spring I saw no sign of them when 
removing other seedlings from the frame, 
so I assumed that they had winter killed 
and spent no more thought on them. 

I decided to have an asparagus bed in 
that particular spot, and my husband 
started spading it. After a few minutes he 
vame to me with some chopped up pieces 
of white tuberous-looking roots. On ex- 
amining them I discovered that some 
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had started to sprout leaves. With a ery, 
“Oh, my Inearvilleas,’ I rushed to the 
spot and we picked the pieces out of the 
spaded soil. | put them in the roek gar- 
den and they grew! There were no blos- 
soms that season, but the next June they 
were a lovely sight. 

A small rock garden is not the place 
for them as they are too tall. The leaves 
are 8 to 12 inches long and form a large 
clump at the ground. Stems 2 feet or 
more tall are crowned with the lovely pink 
Gloxinia-like blossoms. They have a 
rather tropical look. In the richer soil of 
the flower border, the flower stalks might 
be taller still. After this experience I was 
curious to know whether it always takes 
them three years to bloom from seed or 
whether it was the result of the rough 
treatment they had received. So far, none 
of my plants have blossomed before the 
third June after the seeds were sown. 
Seeds sown May.14 were up May 26. 
Seeds may now be obtained from Ameri- 
“an sources, 

Every article that I ever read on seed 
sowing says to press the soil firmly over 
the seeds. My nurseryman-neighbor, who 
successfully raises thousands of plants 
from seeds each year, says never to do 
this except when sowing seeds in the open 
in dry ground. In flats or a coldframe, 
barely cover the seeds with sifted sandy 
soil (leaf-mold mixed with sand is best, I 
think) and cover with a single layer of 
burlap. Do the necessary watering 
through this burlap, using a fine spray, 
and the soil will become packed enough. 
I tried it with 29 varieties of perennials. 
All germinated when usually some do not. 

I sowed Russell Lupine seeds in flats 
February 26. I neither soaked nor notched 
them, but I did let them freeze by night 
and thaw by day for three or four days. 
The first seed germinated March 4. They 
continued to appear, one by one, through 
July. The directions that came with these 
seeds said never to put manure near 
Lupines. I transplanted my early risers 
into small pots April 4 and into my minia- 
ture nursery May 3. The plants that were 
set in a spot where a ton of manure had 
been unloaded in late winter and later 
seattered over the vegetable garden, were 
twice the size of the others. The first plant 
bloomed June 30, just four months and 
four days after the seeds were sown! It 
was a beautiful wine-red, a shade I have 
never seen before in Lupines. The Lu- 
pines continued to blossom, one by one, 
perhaps in the order in which they germi- 
nated. There were some gorgeous pinks. 


Y nurseryman-friend told me that he 

sowed 1200 Russell Lupine seeds in 
flats in his greenhouse in February. He 
notched each seed and more than 1100 
germinated. They made husky plants after 
they were transplanted to the nursery 
and bloomed beautifully. But he said that 
about half of them died when hot weather 
arrived. He irrigates so their death could 
not have resulted from lack of moisture. 


Gardening by Trial and Error 


By REBECCA TOLBERT BOBBITT, (N. Y.) 


He has no explanation for this, but thinks 
re-selected seed from reliable nursery- 
men will prove more satisfactory in Amer- 
ican gardens. My seeds were just that, 
obtained from an American source. I had 
no summer difficulty though our summers 
are cooler than in many parts of the 
country. 

I had a shaded spot on the north side 
of our garage where the soil was heavy 
clay and usually damp. I sowed seeds of 
Myosotis palustris in a flat and trans- 
planted them to that spot. They thrived 
to such an extent that this difficult cor- 
ner become a solid mat of luscious green 
below hundreds of waving bits of blue 
that looked as though they had fallen 
from the sky above. This planting. was 
so successful that my husband, who was 
having difficulty in establishing a lawn, 
threatened to use this Forget-me-not in- 
stead of grass! 


EMEMBERING the accommodating 

habit of this lovely plant, in a different 
garden | longed for pink Forget-me-nots 
at the foot of my pool at the beginning of 
the ravine that I hope to see filled with 
Polyanthus and Primroses. Last spring I 
sowed seeds of Myosotis palustris “Pink 
Beauty” in a coldframe, really expecting 
that they would turn out to be blue. Later 
I transplanted them to the chosen location. 
By June they had made nice clumps and 
were covered with blossoms in the dainti- 
est shade of pure pink. If their situation 
is continually moist, there are always some 
flowers. 

From the vicinity of Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, in the fall, I brought Redbud 
(Cereis), white Dogwood (Cornus flori- 
da) and Red Cedar (Juniperus virgin- 
iana), none more than 18 inches high. I 
did not know that Redbud is not recom- 
mended for this section and that Dog- 
wood should be planted in the spring, 
but I did know that Red Cedar is 
very difficult to transplant. Such ignor- 
ance in one who attempts to transplant 
our native flora is inexcusable, and only 
the fact that these plants are so very 
plentiful in that section keeps me from 
bowing my head in shame. 

That winter the temperature went to 
30° below zero, the lowest I have known 
in the fifteen years that I have lived here. 
The Dogwoods perished, but, it is with 
pride and joy that I view each spring 
the sturdy Redbud covered with its at- 
tractive pink blossoms. This tree re- 
sponds to a rich soil and a well-drained 
location. One of the Cedars: is now about 
3 feet tall. It was slow in establishing 
itself, but now makes rapid growth each 
year. Each spring we shear off the tips 
of all the slender new branches to thicken 
the growth. 

Exact scientifie knowledge is best when 
we can obtain it, but the trial and error 
method is a sure teacher. When applied 
to our gardens, it adds interest and thrills 
to a fascinating hobby and makes a gar- 
den that is lovely and different. 
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Health Schedule for Roses 


By Professors L. M. MASSEY and W. E. BLAUVELT 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


UNE brings us Roses, and with them 
come certain diseases and pests. But 
Roses and good ones, too, may be 

had in spite of the enemies arrayed 
against them. The good gardener will not 
be discouraged but instead will accept 
the challenge, and take the offensive 
against them. But plant diseases cannot 
be cured—they must be prevented; and 
insects are best brought under control 
in the early stages before they multiply 
and do irreparable damage to the plants. 
Anticipation and vigilance, then, are the 
keys to suecess. 

Time and space will not permit de- 
tailed accounts of symptoms, pests, fungi, 
life histories, ete. These may be had from 
other sources, chiefly the Annuals and 
magazine of the American Rose So- 
ciety. You should know the salient fea- 
tures of Rose pests and diseases in your 
garden if you are to check them effective- 
ly. An important item is that of diag- 
nosis, and here particularly you can 
enlist the help of your State Experiment 
Station. It’s a simple matter to collect 





Black-spot is one of the worst diseases of 


the Rose which must be prevented by early 

dusting or spraying before the disease be- 

comes established. Clean all dead leaves 
from Rose beds to prevent infection 


and send specimens for identification. 
The experts at the Station will gladly 
identify them and _ suggest  controi 
methods. 

Pest and disease control is not always 
the result of spraying. Such factors as 
temperature, moisture, drainage (both 
soil and air), sanitation, and your usual 
cultural practices play an _ important 
part. A dry season may be unfavorable 
for black-spot disease. And the weather 
may be so unfavorable for aphids that 
they fail to survive. So it goes for all 
pests and diseases. But on the other 
hand, most pests and diseases are favored 
by conditions that favor the Rose, so be 
well prepared to meet the enemy. 

This outline of a spray and dust pro- 
gram, which will take care of the im- 
portant Rose pests, is timed for the lati- 
tude of New York City. And it would 
seem logical to base this program on the 
pest or disease requiring the greatest 
number of applications for control— 


black-spot. 


In a season of normal rainfall, we 
must keep Roses protected throughout 
the season, from the opening of the first 
buds until frost, to control black-spot. 
Infection may take place any time the 
plants are wet continuously for six hours 
or longer; and the fungicide to be effee- 
tive must be on the plant during the 
time the leaves are wet. This means that 
we should spray the plants in advance 
of rainy periods to be sure that they 
are protected. Experience shows that this 
means about one application a week, on 
the average. But in spring when the 
plants are growing rapidly and rains are 
frequent, applications will be needed 
more frequently—perhaps twice a week; 
and during the hot summer season when 
rains are infrequent and the plants are 
not growing rapidly, it is often feasible 
to go two or three weeks at a time with- 
out spraying. But a spray schedule based 
on rain periods will be most effective and 
economical. If you fail to get control, 
look to the timing rather than to the 
material used. 

Nevertheless, materials are important, 
although it is not possible to say that 
this or that material is the best one for 
black-spot. The Rose is copper sensitive 
and it is also lime sensitive to a degree. 
And sulfur will burn foliage in hot 
weather unless used very carefully. Fur 
ther, copper-containing materials are 
less safe during cool, wet weather. Put- 
ting the story together, sulfur is pre- 
ferred up to the time when temperatures 
get into the nineties, and again when 
the weather is cool in late summer and 
autumn; and if you must spray or dust 
during hot weather for disease control, 
turn to eopper-containing materials. 
Here in Ithaca we go through the sea- 
son regularly with only sulfur spray or 
dust. The weather in midsummer is 
usually dry as well as hot and by having 
black-spot under control through care- 
ful, systematic spraying throughout 
spring and early summer, and by eare- 
fully gauging the weather, we can ease 
off spraying during hot weather. By mak- 
ing less frequent and lighter applica- 
tions we avoid burning. 





Anthracnose disease attacks both leaves and 
stems making small clusters of spots which 
often are dry and brittle in center. The 
climbing Dr. Van Fleet Rose is particularly 
susceptible to this disease 


Black-spot control. If you expect to 
spray for black-spot with a sulfur fungi- 
cide, use one of the wettable sulfurs. 
These are of dusting-sulfur fineness with 
a wetting agent so that when added to 
water they will go into suspension. They 
should be used at the manufacturer’s 
recommendation which will be about 2 to 
3 ounces in 5 gallons of water. For a 
substitute material during hot. weather, 
or for routine spraying if you prefer 
copper to sulfur, one may use a home- 
made Bordeaux mixture of a 2-2-50 for- 
mula or turn to one of the so-called “in- 
soluble coppers.’’ Both wettable sulfurs 
and insoluble coppers are generally 
available from dealers and seed stores. 
If you have difficulty in getting them, 





Cercospora leaf-spot, which makes watery- 

looking blotches on leaves, has recently 

been found doing severe damage to Poly- 

antha Roses. It should’ not be confused 

with the rose slug which sometimes 

skeletonizes the foliage of shrub Roses 
as well as other types 


write your State Experiment Station for 
local sources. 

Many gardeners prefer dusting to 
spraying. Dusting is quicker and easier. 
It is not a panacea, but careful dusting 
to give thorough coverage will control 
diseases and pests as well as sprays. If 
you decide to dust see that you get a 
material that is especially prepared for 
use as a dust. Good sulfur dust has a 
minimum fineness of 325 mesh, plus a 
conditioner to make it flow well. Ordi- 
nary coarse sulfur is not effective. In- 
soluble copper materials are also avail- 
able in dust form. 

Sulfur or copper, or the combination, 
will dispose of the diseases black-spot, 
mildew, leaf-spots, ete., if you use them 
properly. Proper use means timing, with 
respect to rains, and thorough coverage 
of upper and lower surfaces of the leaves. 
If blaeck-spot is a problem in your garden 
you can forget the other diseases and 
coneentrate on its control. Schedules for 
other diseases, with the exception of rust 
on the West Coast, are somewhat less 
difficult. Sprays for Roses should have 
a ‘‘wetter’’ or ‘‘spreader’’ added to 
them so that the waxy leaf surface will 
be covered. This is especially important 
for mildew eontrol, since mildew is also 
difficult to wet. Numerous spreaders are 
made by leading spray manufacturers. 
Use them according to manufacturers’ 
recommendation. 

Insects ean be divided roughly into 
chewing and sucking; and we ean, and 
commonly do, add arsenate of lead to the 
fungicide for chewing insects and nicotine 

(Continued on page 248) 
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ARDENING is now a vital part of 
the job of producing Food for Vie- 


tory. Whether you measure your 
garden in square feet or in acres, it is of 
real importance, 

In the last world war increased produe- 
tion of wheat, corn and cotton was de- 
manded. But now the products of the 
garden are needed. One million and a 
quarter more farm gardens in 1942 is the 
voal set by Seeretary of Agriculture 
Wickard. More green vegetables, leafy 
vegetables, tomatoes, peas, beans and all 
the vitamin bearing, body strengthening 
fruits of the garden. 

This war must be fought by civilians 
as well as by armed forces. There are 
many ways to work for victory; the home 
garden is one way, one way to beat plow 
shares into swords. 

To speed production and to make spare 
time effective, let modern garden machines 
do their part. Whether your garden jus- 
tifies an expenditure for equipment of 
five dollars or five hundred dollars appro 
priate tools and machines are available. 
Unele Sam ‘considers such equipment im- 
portant, for manufacturers can make 112 
per cent of their 1940 production. For 


farm machinery in general, the allotment 
is 83 per cent. 






























Photos courtesy S. L. Allen & Co. 
Double wheel straddle 


young plants to cultivate close on either side 


hoes can rows of 
or they may be converted to single wheel 
hoes to work 
available for 


between 
Planet Jr. (shown at right) 
includes plows, cultivator blades and rakes 


rows. Equipment 


Speed Up Gardening With Wheel Tools 


By A. A. STONE 





Mr. Stone is head of the Department 
of Rural Engineering at the State 
Institute of Agriculture at Farm- 
ingdale, L. I., N. Y. He is widely 
recognized as an authority on gar- 
den equipment and tractors and is 
the author of a bulletin, “Tractors 











for Gardens and Small Farms.” 
EpIToR 
First look at the high single wheel 


cultivator, which costs less than five dol- 
lars. Propelling such a cultivator is easier 
than wielding a hand hoe and it accom- 
plishes work much faster. Many different 
cultivating attachments can be used. The 
single wheel design is best for cultivating 
between the narrowest rows—from_ 6 
inches to 8 inches apart. It is also well 
adapted for carrying a small landside 
plow, which maybe used for opening seed 
rows and for ridging and hilling plants. 
The landside of the little plow helps to 
make straight rows. Two cultivator teeth 
are furnished, one for narrow rows and 
one for wide rows. The five-prong weeder 
is used for light cultivating, and it is 
particularly effective early in the season, 
when weeds are shallowly rooted and may 
be easily destroyed. 

Steel used in all standard 
eultivating tools is eare- 
fully heat-treated and tem- 
pered to give good wear- 
ing qualities. But it is soft 
enough so that the eutting 
edges may be sharpened 
with a file. A 10-ineh flat 
smooth file is a good kind 
to use. It is important to 
preserve the original bevel 
and angle of all ground 
working Frequent 
“touching up” with a good 
file makes work easier. 

A fertilizer distributing 
attachment may be used 
with the single high wheel 
cultivator. Sueh an attaeh- 
ment holds about 30 pounds 
and will broadeast the 
fertilizer or place it in 
bands on both sides of the 
row. 

The low single wheel hoe 


tools. 





is used for cultivating wider rows. It is 
used by commercial gardeners as well as 
home gardeners. It than ten 
dollars. The tool holder is about 8 inches 
wide and it provides for the attachment 
and adjustment of many different eculti- 
vating tools. 

The equipment usually furnished with 
the single, low wheel hoe includes one pair 
of hoes, three cultivating teeth, a land- 
side plow and a leaf guard which lifts and 
turns aside the foliage to permit working 
close to the row. The sometimes 
called “side hoes,” are used for weeding, 
mulehing and shallow cultivating. The 
shoulders, or turned up portion of the 
hoes, provide for attaching the hoes to the 
tool holder, and also prevent small plants 
from being covered by loosened soil. 

Although single wheel hoes are designed 
primarily for working between rows, with 
some designs the single wheel 
offset to one side of center so that the 
tools can straddle the row and cultivate 
both sides at once. But this can be done 
only when the plants are small. 

The double wheel hoe costs from fifteen 
to twenty dollars. Standard equipment 
includes one 6-inch and one 4-inch pair of 
hoes, four cultivator teeth, a right and a 
left hand hilling plow and two pairs of 
rakes. The double tool holder permits 
many combinations and settings of the 
various Double wheel hoes are 
used for straddle row cultivating particu- 
larly when the plants are small. Then close 
accurate work is needed and cultivating is 
most profitable as deep cultivation can be 
earried on without injuring the root 
systems of the plants. 

The rakes are used for working small 
plants and for maintaining a mulch. The 
4-inch hoes are used for narrow rows and 
the 6-inch hoes for wider rows, or both 
pairs of hoes may be used at once for 
cultivating rows 20 inches apart. 


costs less 


hoes, 


may be 


tools. 


Most double wheel hoes ean be con- 
verted to single wheel if desired. The 
long axle bolt and ferrule shown in the 


illustration ean be used to position and 
retain one wheel in the eenter of the 
machine. 

Seeding attachments, costing about 
$6.50, may be secured for all three types 
of warden cultivators deseribed above. 

But the most versatile of all garden 
machines combines in one unit all of the 
machines thus far deseribed. This might 
well be called a garden “combine.” It ean 
be used throughout the whole season for 
performing many garden jobs. 

This garden “combine” ean be .used as 
a single wheel or double wheel hoe. It 
ean be quickly changed from a wheel hoe 
into a garden seeder. It is supplied. with 
suitable seed plates for sowing all the 
common varieties of vegetable seeds. It 
opens a furrow for the seed, drops the 
seed to the proper depth, covers it and 
firms the soil above the seed and, at the 
same time, marks the next row. The 
width between rows may be from 6 to 20 
inches. This machine will drill seed along 
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~ Photo courtesy Simplicity Mfg. Co. 
The 3 h. p. Simplicity is equipped to do 
many types of work, such as plowing, culti- 
vating and mowing. Dise cultivators are in 
use above. Lighter models are made 


in the row with the desired space between 
seeds and it may also be supplied with a 
hill planting attachment which will plant 
in hills from 4 inches to 24 inches apart. 
Such a garden combine costs approxi- 
mately twenty-five dollars. 

If you have a large garden perhaps a 
small garden tractor should be considered. 
Garden tractors were first made about 
1920, and they have been increasing in 
number and usefulness ever since. O.P.M. 
has allowed garden tractor manufacturers 
100 per cent of their 1940 output for this 
year—another indication of their im- 
portance in Food for Victory. 

Most garden tractor models are too 
large for the home gardener. They are 
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Photos courtesy Gravely Co. 


The 5 h. p. Gravely tractor is powered to 
do heavy work, such as cutting tall grass 
(above), or even brush with a sickle mower, 
or plowing with the rotary plow attachment 
(right). Lighter models are available 


used by market gardeners and owners of 
small farms. But during the last five or 
six years, small models have been de- 
veloped. These are often called “power 
hoes” or “motor hoes.” In fact, the object 
of the designers has been to motorize the 
wheel hoe. 

The air-cooled engines used in these 
small units have from one-half to 15 horse 
power. A complete power hoe weighs 
between 200 and 300 pounds. The engines 
are cranked with a light rope, somewhat 
like a motor boat engine. But the garden 
tractor engine is usually a “4 cycle” 
engine, not a 2 cycle engine such as used 
in outboards. 

Power hoes are used for cultivating, 
weeding, seeding, making rows, ridging 
and hilling, lawn mowing, field mowing 
and many other light jobs. They are not 
powerful enough for deep plowing or for 
thorough seed bed preparation. Power 
hoes with 14 horse-power engines are 
equipped with 6-inch moldboard plows. 
These will be useful for replowing mellow 
garden soil. But it is usually best for the 
gardener to have the plowing done and 
the seed bed prepared by some other 
means, rather than depend on these light 
machines for such heavy work. 

Small garden tractors are often used 
for lawn mowing. A hitch may be pur- 
chased for a few dollars with which a 
conventional hand-propelled lawn mower 
may be attached to the tractor. A 14 
horse-power garden tractor will operate 
a 20-inch lawn mower or a 34-inch field 
mower for mowing hay, tall grass or 
weeds. 

Cultivating vegetable crops and flowers 
grown in rows is the principal operation 
performed by garden tractors. Experi- 
enced users claim that one good operator 
with a garden tractor will replace from 
three to five men with wheel hoes. 


The gasoline consumption of these 


small engines is from 1} to 2 gallons in 
10 hours. A study made at the College of 
Agriculture, at Davis, California, gives 





Photo courtesy Shaw MY9. Co. 

Some power cultivators have high clearance 

in center as in this instance (model Peppy 

Pal). This 15% h. p. machine can cultivate, 

plow, harrow, spray, cut lawns and hay with 
attachments available. 


the operating cost of a small garden 
tractor for cultivating as 20 cents per 
hour. 

Requirements for cultivating vary so 
greatly that it is difficult to state aceu- 
rately the rate of work. The acreage 
worked in a day depends upon the width 
between the rows, the number of rows 
worked at one trip and other variable 
factors. But as a guide in considering this 
phase a garden tractor and single row 
cultivator might be expected to cover from 
14 to 2 acres per day, on close work in 
crops planted in 14-inch rows. 

Small garden tractors or “power hoes” 

(Continued on page 239) 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Report on Round Robin Clubs 

T is evident that there has been a great 
| need in our country for Round Robin 

clubs, even among those who belong to 
active local clubs. Scarcely a day passes 
without at least one letter of inquiry com- 
ing to us, usually with an earnest plea not 
to be left out. Frequently a person wants 
to join more than one correspondence club, 
and this is permissible. There are no dues 
in these clubs and so far postage averages 
about nine cents. Limited to ten members, 
a complete flight of the Round Robin letters 
is made in about six weeks. With very few 
exceptions, members have been very particu- 
lar about not delaying the letters, which is 
a fine record. 

If all of our members are as interested 
as those in the first General Gardening club 
they certainly are enjoying a fine fellowship. 
There are ten members in nine’ states from 
coast to coast. Such a variety of homes 
and gardens must be represented, but there 
is a unity of garden interest—all are lovers 
of flowers, birds and children, all 
that makes for real life. 

We would like members to strengthen the 
following Round Robin clubs: General Gar- 
dening; Iris and Hemerocallis; Cacti and 
Succulents; Gloxinias, African Violets, 
Gesnerias and Achimenes; Gladiolus; Dah- 
Jias; Annuals: House Plants; Geraniums 
(named varieties); and Sweet-scented Ge- 
raniums. 

Herbs are far in the lead with six groups 
filled and the seventh nearly so. The 
Begonia leader reports that when the Robin 
arrived it was like a ray of sunshine coming 
into the house. The second Begonia club 
is nearly filled. 


trees, 


Nature Trails 

Wr have received a most interesting 

letter and plea, entitled “Better Nature 
Trails,” recommending trails as a very im- 
portant work for the united effort of garden 
clubs in each state and also, nationally. The 
author is Mr. R. J. Comstock of St. Charles, 
Illinois, and superintendent of Grandmead 
Lodge, the F. K. Babson Wild Flower and 
Bird Preserve. 

We quote from his letter: “Because of 
a reasonable amount of success in increasing 
the wildlings and adding to the varieties 
native to the spot, I have concluded that 
for quicker results, wildflower conservation- 
ists had better change their campaign, some- 
what. It has been a negative campaign 
mostly; a defensive campaign; a campaign 
of accusation largely, and directed, of 
course, to the ‘other fellow.’ It has been a 
campaign of ‘Don't this and Don’t that’ and 
‘Tt’s the law.’ Let’s go on the offensive. 
Let’s have a more defensive objective. 

“Therefore, for one defensive objective I 
propose ‘Better Nature Trails’ with accent 
on the better. Nature-trails is not a new 
idea but it needs more general adoption. 
The idea general recognition and 
adoption by the Federated Garden Clubs as 
a body, not merely by here and there an 
interested, isolated, individual elub. 

“These better nature-trails are needed 
for the cultural benefit of the plants and 
also the people. They are needful that the 
garden-club people themselves may better 
know what they are talking about. Botani- 
cal departments of our high schools and 
colleges need them. Officials and employees 
of our parks and preserves need them.” 

Mr. Comstock makes a plea to club women 


needs 
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Date 
May 11-13 
Clubs, Ritz Carlton Hotel 
May 14-15 
cultural Hall 
May 14-17 
Illinois, Joy Morton Estate 


Skylands 
June 5-6 
June 10-11 

Portland Rose Festival 
June 20-21 


June 25-28 





Spring Flower Shows and Meetings 


Sponsoring Organization 
Annual Meeting of the National Council of State Garden 


Tulip Show, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Horti- 


Sixteenth Annual Chicago Flower Show, Garden Club of 


May 16-24 Fourteenth Annual Tulip Festival 
May 22-23 Annual Meeting of the American Rose Society 
May 27 Annual Meeting of the American Rock Garden Society at 


Annual Meeting and Show of the American Peony Society 
June Rose Show of the Portland Rose Society held during 


National Show and Annual Meeting of the American 
Delphinium Society, Garfield Park Conservatory 
i$ y; ) 
Annual Convention of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America 


Place 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lisle, Il. 
Holland, Mich. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sterlington, N. Y. 


Topeka, Kans. 
Portland, Ore. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Highland Park, Lil. 








everywhere to “Go to the woods, the fields, 
the swamps and streams and see if we can- 
not get many of the potential beauty spots 
back into conditions which would better 
please the Master-Gardener.” 

There is a great deal of food for thought 
and action in this letter. 


Cornell’s Advice to Victory Gardeners 

ée URSERYMEN of the state (N. Y.) 

have been deluged with telephone calls 
from persons who ask whether lawns, flower 
beds and borders should be plowed to grow 
vegetables for victory! 

“It would be foolish to destroy the beauty 
around the suburban and country home, be- 
cause America has enough acres available 
for vegetable growing; further, consider the 
persons who grow vegetable crops for a liv- 
ing. The production of vegetables is pa- 
triotic, and so is the production and main- 
tenance of beauty through flowers. 

“England has encouraged an increase in 
flower growing because it has such a lifting 
effect on morale. Many Americans will give 
up the pleasure of motoring, others their 
golf and favorite pastimes. All will spend 


more time at home, time which can be occu- 
pied in no better way than in dealing with 
the soil, in growing things. 

“Flower gardening is an integral part of 
the victory gardening program. 
boys far 


Because the 


away visualize the beautiful 





homes and gardens they fight for, those at 
home who think about these boys find health 
and relief from worry in a_ garden of 
flowers. The great mass of people whose 
regular existence is being speeded to a war- 
time tempo, in office, shop, or home, realize 
that without spiritual relief the pressure 
is increasingly hard to bear. Flower gar- 
dens offer this relief.” 


Men’s Clubs Prepare Gardens 
66 HE Sprout” is an interesting, newsy 

and snappy little publication published 
by the Men’s Garden Club of Villa Park, 
Ill. The following on Victory Gardens gives 
some good bits of advice. “We frequently 
hear and see the slogan—Remember Pearl 
Harbor’. As we begin to plan our Victory 
Gardens, we might well adopt this same 
slogan. 

“More than half the work, in raising a 
garden of any kind, is in proper preparation 
of the soil. If anyone contemplates using 
a piece of ground that has been allowed to 
grow up in weeds and grass, the first step 
should be to clean this off, by burning if 
possible.” 

Further cultural directions follow and an 
offer from the club to aid any one wishing 
advice, and a suggestion that those not will- 
ing to give the proper care should not start 
as seeds and fertilizer are too searce to 

(Continued on page 236) 





Chicago’s 16th Show 


A great outdoor flower 
show, like the famous 
Chelsea show in England, 
will be held May 14-17 at 
Thornhill Farm, estate of 
the late Joy Morton at 


Lisle, Ill. This exhibition 
staged by the Garden 
Club of Illinois replaces 


the show previously held 
in March in Chicago at 
the Navy Pier. Exhibits 
will be staged in colorful 
tents erected on the 
grounds, and gardens will 
be planted in the _ bays 
formed by trees along the 
drive shown at left. Mrs. 
O. W. Dynes is chairman 














Flower Show Highlights 


Much advance publicity about Victory 
Gardens at the spring shows did not divert 
the attention of the public greatly from 
the other classes of exhibits. Young sprout- 
ing vegetables suffered in comparison with 
Rose gardens, Orchids, tropical gardens 
and other spectacular exhibits. Visitors to 
the Boston show were impressed with the 
practicality of the “garden kitchen” ex- 
hibit (above) of Edward Borst and Richard 
Fraser, landscape associates of Fayville, 
Mass.. which won a gold medal. Flower 
arrangements drew crowds as usual. Some 
arrangements were practical; others were 
characteristically extravagant. In New York, 
the niche arrangement by Mrs. J. A. Coyle 
(left), expressing the personality of Kath- 
erine Hepburn, set spectators twittering. 
Principal materials were scarlet Gladiolus 
and Anthuriums. At the 2nd Southern Cali- 
fornia show in Los Angeles, Ida Newcomer 
of Hollywood featured dried artichoke 
a blossoms against a background of Palm bark 


































Indoor window gardens were staged by garden clubs in New York Zenon Schreiber’s rock garden at the New York show was fault- 
in the New York Federation section. This bow window exhibit lessly perfect in design and planting. It won the Charles H. 
of the Harrison (N. Y.) Garden Club, devoted entirely to suc- Totty Memorial Medal (first time awarded) for “the most out- 
culents, won first prize. Windows were viewed from two sides standing exhibit” and American Rock Garden Society's Gold Medal 
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Clubs and Societies 
(Continued from page 234) 


allow waste. The article adds, “We know of 
nothing, however, in which one can take 
more pride, or feel the power of achieve- 
ment, than in a good garden—well grown. 


Colleges Are Centers for Information 


N each state, gardeners should make more 
| use of their State Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations. Now is the time to apply 
to them for information on problems that 
may present themselves in Victory Garden 
projects. The problems of each state will 
differ according to and climate. The 
federal government sends out bulletins but 
the state colleges should be able to advise 
best in their own state. Use them. 


soil 


New Iris Society Medals 


WO new medals have been struck by 

the American Iris Society and announce- 
ment has now been made by the board of 
directors of the first awards of these medals. 
One of the new medals is given for “dis- 
tinguished service to the Society.” Reeipi- 
ents of this medal this year are Harry H. 
Kverett, Ben. Y. Morrison and Robert S. 
Sturtevant. Dr. Everett’s leadership has 
been notable, and he served as the Society’s 
president for five years, beginning in 1984. 
Mr. Morrison is known to Iris enthusiasts 
as the former Iris Society Bulletin editor 


EE 


Girls 


HE plan had a very happy begin- 
ning at Martha Jane’s birthday 
party, when Sara announced that she 
was planting a garden of her own this 
spring, and not only that, but she in- 
tended to help in the family garden also. 


Ordinarily this announcement would 
have received but little attention at a 
party. Now that was all changed, and 


every one was eager to do something use- 
ful. 

First one, then another joined the group 
around Sara, and in a few minutes the 
conversation was so lively that the room 
seemed fairly to bloom with Marigolds, 


Petunias, Zinnias, Pansies and Four- 
o'Cloeks. Then carrots and beets, beans 


and peas, lettuce and radishes were dis- 
cussed and described so enthusiastically 
that one could almost taste them, crisp 
and fresh from the garden. 

Before the party was over plans were 
underway for twelve new gardens of vary- 
ing sizes. 

“Mother says everybody who plants 
must be careful not to waste seeds this 
vear,” Billy remarked, by way of showing 
that he knew something about the subject. 

That reminded Alice that great num- 
bers of Petunia plants came up every 
spring, from seeds the flowers dropped 
the summer before along their garden 
path, and she offered to give some to 
every one at the party if they were 
wanted. “Beéause,” she said, “they must 
be hoed out anyway.” 

Then Mary remembered that in the gar- 
den at home quantities of Larkspur, 
Calendulas, Poppies, Cosmos and other 
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Both faces of the American Iris Society’s 


new medals are illustrated, that for 
“achievement in hybridizing” above, and 
for “distinguished service” below 





and secretary of the Society and also as a 
hybridizer and Iris collector. Mr. Sturte- 
vant, an em*nent landscape architect, was 
the Society’s first Bulletin editor, not re- 
tiring until 1935 after nearly fifteen years 
of service. 


The second new medal, being given for 
“achievement in hybridizing,” has been 
awarded to Wylie McL. Ayres, Sydney B. 
Mitchell, Jesse C. Nicholls, Hans P. Sass, 
and Jacob Sass. Irises produced by these 
hybridizers are found in the catalogues of 
leading Iris growers everywhere. 


Annual Rock Garden Society Meeting 


HE American Rock Garden Society will 
hold a one-day annual meeting this year, 
on May 27, at Skylands, the estate of 
Clarence McK. Lewis at Sterlington, New 
York. The business meeting will be held at 
eleven o’clock, followed by box luncheon, 





after which the members will inspect the 
rock and moraine gardens and the many 
other beautiful gardens and _ interesting 
plantings on this estate. 
~ la 
” ad 


“Have you sent for the details of 
FLOWER GROWER’S group subscrip- 
tion plan? Your Garden Club will want 
to know about this special offer.” 
Write to 
Garden Ciub Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 
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and Boys Plant Gardens 


By Laura FENNER, (Ohio) 


plants came up, and they also had to be 
pulled out. 

So it went, nearly every one had some- 
thing he or she could share with the 
others, which ineluded exchanging flower 
and vegetable seeds. 

A few days after the party Jim showed 
his friends a plan his father had drawn 
up for the planting of a “mixed garden,” 
of flowers and vegetables. The plan was 
for a garden ten feet square, but the idea 
could be followed for a smaller or larger 
space. 

To give the garden a neat appearance, 
Jim explained, a yardstick should be used 
to measure the ground, placing a stake at 
sach corner. Then the earth must be 
spaded, and raked over until the lumps 
were all pulverized. Next, a string should 
be drawn between two stakes, to measure 
for the first row, and with a hoe held side- 
wise, a line made lightly in the soft earth 
to mark the row. By using the stakes and 
string, the other rows could be measured, 
using the first one as a guide. 

The plan suggested that the little gar- 
den have flowers at both ends as a sort of 
fence, made up of Petunias, or Marigolds, 
or Four-o’Clocks, or Zinnias, or whatever 
the gardener wanted, perhaps planting a 
different variety at each end. 

On the inside of the flower fence, the 
vegetable rows may then be drawn. If 
lettuce, radishes and carrots, let us say, 
were to follow, the rows need be no more 
than a foot apart, because by the time the 
flowers spread out, the vegetables will 
have matured and the old stalks removed. 

Through the exact center, three tomato 


plants may be set, with a two-foot space 
between each plant, and beyond the 
tomatoes, two rows of snap beans or bush 
peas or beets. 

Sue’s garden was very small, in facet 
only a strip along the south side of the 
garage, so she decided to plant just flowers. 
But Harry had twice the space of the 
garden plan, and he declared he was plant- 
ing “lots of vegetables.” 

Martha Jane announced that she in- 
tended to set out the plants of the small 
varieties of tomatoes that looked like yel- 
low and red juicy plums, so that her 
mother could make delicious tomato pre- 
serves, and also process some for salads 
next winter. 

“T like tomato juice, so I’m planting the 
great big red tomatoes,” Terry boasted. 

“The large yellow tomatoes make good 
juice, too, and it looks so nice,” Esther 
said smacking her lips. 

“T am not putting tomatoes in my gar- 
den,” Janet told them. “Father said he 
was raising more than usual this year, so 
I am planting two rows of Zinnias 
through the center of my garden.” 

The garden of every boy and girl in 
the neighborhood was different, because 
each one planted the flowers and vege- 
tables that appealed to the individual 
ardener. 

They knew they were going to have a 

good time, and be doing something useful 
and instructive. There would be a little 
friendly rivalry, also, to see who had the 
neatest garden, which of course meant 
keeping the weeds pulled and the vege- 
tables and flowers hoed. 
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Better Schedules Make Better Shows 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


HAT are the qualifications for 

a good class for flower arrange- 

ments for a flower show? This 1s 
a question many members of garden 
clubs are asking themselves (and us) at 
this time of year. Many of the ques- 
tioners are on show committees, and the 
committees are earnestly seeking to plan 
better flower shows. But unofficially elub 
members everywhere are eager to co- 
operate in making original and helpful 
suggestions. 

Many times we have heard flower show 
visitors say something like this: ‘Look 
at this blue ribbon winner! Can you 
imagine it in any one’s home!” Ideally 
the visitor would be able to say: “See this 
first prize winner. It gives me a real 
idea! I’m going to make something like 
that for my hall table.”’ Surely the flower 
show should give the visiting public ideas 
to take home and apply to their own use. 
In making schedules, that thought should 
be in the foreground of the ecommittee’s 
mind—celasses that are adaptable to home 
use. 

A good elass in the flower arrangement 
section is. specific, stimulating to the 
prospective exhibitor and, as we have 
said, helpful to show visitors. It is specifie 
in several ways. First, there is some size 
specification, implied or definite. “An 
arrangement in a pitcher” is not a very 
good elass because something small and 
dainty may have to compete with some- 
thing large and rugged, to the disadvan- 
tage of both. This is likely to make 
judging difficult and possibly even unfair. 
The size may simply be stated, as: “An 
arrangement in a pitcher, total height be- 
tween 16 and 24 inches.” More interest- 
ingly, the arrangements in a class may be 
given a definite purpose which will indi- 
cate a general size range: “Arrangement 
in a pitcher to be used on a coffee table.” 
Sometimes both a purpose and a size limit 
are helpful. “Pitcher arrangement for a 
porch table, not to exceed 18 inches in 
height” is a elass which gives exhibitors 
a common denominator for their work. 
A elass such as: “Flower arrangement not 
to exceed 18 inehes in height,” though 
specifie in size requirement, is uninterest- 
ng. It lacks challenge and imagination 
and is likely to bring so many stvles of 
arrangements as to make judging very 
diffieult. 

Generally speaking a class should be 
specific in purpose or style or both. “A 
dinner table arrangement” class has a 
purpose, if it is a general one, and size 
is indieated in the purpose. However, the 
class becomes far more interesting if it is 
narrowed down to a more specifie pur- 
pose. “A dinner table arrangement for 
a hot summer’s night” is a class which is 
challenging and constructive to the exhibi- 
tor. To the visitor the exhibits will demon- 
strate the handling of a problem she her- 
self often faces. Especially helpful to 
many visitors is a class: “Dinner table 
arrangement in which line predominates.” 


Having so recently emerged from an era 
of “globular” table arrangements, we may 
still stimulate the fringe of flower arrange- 
ment enthusiasts by calling attention to 
other possibilities. Such classes as “Ar- 
rangement for a golden wedding anniver- 





Photo by SEAF 

A good flower show class: “An arrangement 

of buds, flowers and foliage, with the buds 

of predominating interest.” A grouping by 
Mrs. J. Vaughan 


sary” may be very beautiful but cannot be 
applicable to most visitors’ needs. 

Color specifications are time honored 
ways of giving arrangements a common 
denominator, and are worthy of the 
honor. This method of being specifie can 
often be combined with the purpose of the 
arrangements. “A hall table arrangement 
in warm colors (reds, oranges)” is a far 
more interesting class than “A hall table 
arrangement,” or “An arrangement in 
warm colors, not to exceed 20 inches.” 

“An all-green arrangement in a tray or 
low bowl, showing about two-thirds of the 
water surface,” was deeply appreciated 
in a show held last summer when the heat 
was intense. 

There has been some tendency in recent 
vears to include a class which designates a 
mood or feeling. This is most construe- 
tive because it shows that there is a mood 
or idea or story to be expressed in any 
good flower arrangement. As this part of 
the arrangement is as important as design 
or color or textures, it is well to draw 
attention to it in a flower show. On a 
Texas schedule recently received we find 
this class: “Composition suggesting 
abundance, featuring scarlet, maroon and 
purple. Urn-shaped container or oil jar.” 


Simplicity, Exuberance, Restraint, Re- 
flection, Strength, Dainty Delight, Repose, 
Silence, are some of the possibilities which 
have been incorporated in schedules. 

A elass which may be specifically chal- 
lenging is one restricted in material. To 
be really helpful, the material specified 
should be something the average visitor is 
likely to have. For instance, “Five Roses 
in a glass container, foliage and acces- 
sories as desired” makes an excellent class 
because almost any one with a garden 
might have a harvest of five Roses some 
fine summer’s morning. What to do with 
them? It isn’t easy. Let the uninspired 
show visitor see what may be done with 
them! 

What is simply exotie or novel for its 
own sake may add a spicy touch to the 
show, but can the same space be used to 
better advantage by a class challenging 
and stimulating to the exhibitors and econ- 
structive and inspiring to the visitor? If 
vour classes for flower arrangement have 
all of this, your show will have plenty of 
spice and you will not have to use artifice 
to put the show over. 


Sawdust Mulch for Fruits 


AWDUST deserves wider use as a 

muleh by the gardener and fruit 
grower, according to Professor R. C. 
Collison, soils specialist at the State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, N. Y.. While 
sawdust does not smother grass and weeds 
quite as well as some other mulching ma- 
terials, it has many advantages, including 
vase Of handling and ready availability. 
Sawdust has proved especially effective in 
blueberry plantings. By conserving soil 
moisture it should also be valuable for 
mulching raspberries. 

Probably the main reason why mulch is 
not used more widely is the ecost and 
searcity of materials suitable for the pur- 
pose. The more common ones used include 
straw, hay, and peat moss. Sawdust has 
never been used extensively, probably be- 
cause many people think that it makes 
soil very “sour.” This is true to a limited 
extent if the sawdust is intimately mixed 
with the soil, although its acidifying prop 
erty is much less than that of peat moss. 
It would also be somewhat less for hard- 
wood than for softwood sawdust. This 
effect, however, is very slight if the ma- 
terial is used only as a surface mulch. 

There is another effect of sawdust and 
similar materials when mixed with soil, 
which may cause some temporary trouble. 
When soil organisms are breaking down 
organic materials, so much of the avail 
able soil nitrogen may be used up that the 
growing plants will become starved for 
nitrogen until the process is completed. 
The remedy, obviously, is to apply more 
nitrogen. Sawdust is no more trouble- 
some in this respect than peat moss, 
straw, or other organic materials that may 
be mixed with the soil. 
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Queries and Answers Department /* 











. >» Whi i ie > not at all fragrant, while several of 
Information, Please! Spee tate "Veet. trates my own seedlings (single) have a 
BADERS want your help with [ am very anxious to get a double very pleasing, sweet odor.—Bertra D. 

S Lape . ‘ white fragrant Violet. No one lists GERARD, (Va.) 

these puzzling garden questions. such in any catalogue I receive. | 
7 you oe a ore agprdtaaren aioe: Mk Gan dem elderly friend who 
ihe Editor. ic eae es 0 lives alone: She once had this Violet Dwarf Trees Don’t Fruit 


but lost it. It would make her very 
happy if I could find one for her. Can Indoors 
any one tell me where [ can buy a 
plant?—(Mrs.) CC. L.  STEVENs, 


-possible will be used in this column. 


We have these dwarf trees in our 











(S.C.) sun porch ; lemons, oranges, limes, 
A Calceolaria Question Pes cherries and strawberry guava. The 
: strawberry guava is growing very tall. 
Can some one tell me where to get Hunting for Ferns What can we do to get fruit from 
Calceolaria integrifolia? I have been rs : these trees? Should they be pruned 
told a common German name for it is T wonder it there 18 any place I hack, and if so, when? Should they 
“kartoffel baum.” It is a perennial ood get the following Terns: Acros- be repotted, and if so, what type of 
shrubby plant grown from. slips. It SCS. Sree (Elephant a 4 soil is best? Should they be in direct 
resembles the Calceolaria  hybrida Fern), Acrostichum peltatum, F rank sunlight? How should they be treated 
erown by florists from seed. Also, incense Fern (Mohria thuri fraca), in summer 7—( Mrs.) G. C. H., (R.1.). 
where can I obtain small Azaleas for Hemionitus palmata _ (Strawberry ag 
uvninierne culture. (Mrs. ) J. Ivy Fern), Asplenium caudatum, 
JESKE, (Wisc.) Notholaena hookeri, and Notholaena — — £ 
flavens 7—(Mrs.) W. EB. Rice, (Minn. ) “vergreen ants for 
Flower Beds 
: I am anxious to obtain a list of 
Purple Husk Tomato Chrysanthemum and Iris perennial plants which are evergreen 
Question or at least remain fairly attractive 
Where can I get seed of the purple throughout the year. My garden is 
husk tomato? I have many seed cata- Will someone please tell me _ the made up of 3-foot beds surrounding a 
logues, most of which list the small color of the Chrysanthemum Ann Mil- terrace by the house and it would be 
yellow variety, but I find no listing ler, if it is hardy, and where it can nice not to have bare looking beds 
of the purple kind which I think is be obtained. No catalogue I have lists throughout the winter. The location 
much better than the yellow. It grows it. I am also interested in learning is sheltered. Plants of Iberis, Linum 
just like the yellow, but is as large the experiences of other gardeners re- and Heuchera have wintered over wel! 
as Damson plums and about the same garding the fragrance of Japanese without protection.—(Mrs.) W. P 
color.—E. K. TrRAUGER, (Ohio) Iris. My large, named varieties are WEAR, (Penna.) 
Good Strain of Hardy Carnations ber and dry them off gradually. I have not frost. I grow them in full sunlight and 
tried it yet, but you could grow them like water regularly. Use the same soil as for 
Answering Alexander Marshall (Wisc.) the Ismene calathina, Plant them in May Amaryllis.—PrErRRY CoprpENS, (N. J 
March outdoors and bring them in to rest before ; 


I have had good luck growing hardy 
Carnations. I sowed the seed about July 3 
and let them winter where planted. Early 
the following spring I transplanted them 
because I wanted them to stand one foot 
apart each Way as they need room to spread. 
In June, they put forth quite a nice lot of 
blooms, but were better the next year. They 
seemed especially hardy and stood the cold 
winter without any special protection. I 
obtained the seed from the Joseph Harris 
Seed Company, Moreton Farm, Rochester, 
N. Y.—-(Miss) SapreE De Goryes (N. Y.) 


Sunberry—Huckleberry—Stubbleberry 
Answering Merrill Stelling (Minn.) March 
The plant, referred to as Sunberry, might 
be a variety of Solanum nigrum which is 
sold by some seedsmen under the name of 
Garden Huckleberry. The wild plant is 
native in the Northwest and is known in 
some localities as Stubbleberry because it 
is found in the grain fields. Pike Bros., St. 
Charles, Ill., listed the Garden Huckleberry 
as late as 1940. It was once widely adver- 
tised as a novelty but most growers seem 
to have dropped it from their catalogues.— 
ALMON N. Roop, (Ohio) 
Hymenocallis in Pots 


Answering Mrs. J. C. Slupe (Minn.) March Snails Keep Pool Clear 


There is no other way but pot culture if 
you want good results with Hymenoeallis 
in Minnesota, like here in New Jersey. I 
have 3 varieties growing, H. keyensis, H. 
tenuiflora and H. Orlando. These bulbs are 
now in 7-inch pots. I keep them dormant 
in the winter like Amaryllis and just now 
(March 1) brought them up out of the cel- 
lar and started them growing indoors. 


Answering Grace F. Bucknall (Calif.) 
January 

We were well pleased with the appear- 
ance and results in our pool of three Line- 
bearing trapdoor snails that eat algae and 
green scum. They can be shipped parcel 
post with oxygenating plants that are very 
attractive, as well as aiding in keeping 
the water clear and providing shelter for 
Later, about the middle of May, I plant baby fish. We purchased our plants and 
them outdoors with pot in full ground. Snails from Joseph Lingg Aquatic Gardens, 
They flower in midsummer and give 2 2 to 3 Inc., Ardsley, N. Y.—(Mrs.) J. E. SWEET, 
spikes. I bring the plants indoors in Octo- Pot-grown plant of Hymenocallis Orlando (N. Y.) 
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Speed Up Gardening 


(Continued from page 233) 


cost from one hundred to two hundred 
dollars, depending upon the size of the 
engine desired. All the cultivating tools, 
seeders, plows, and fertilizer distributors 
desired may be used with them. Some 
models are powerful enough to operate 
other implements such as harrows, disks, 
sprayers, snow plows, ete. 

The following suggestions to prospec- 
tive purchasers were prepared by the 
author and published in a bulletin on this 
subject by the New York State Institute 
of Agriculture, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 

Many purchasers of garden and small 
farm tractors expect too much from them. 
In other words, many are likely to purchase 
a machine too small for their needs. Usually 
after a machine is purchased, it will be used 
for many operations not at first anticipated. 
It is better and more economical to have a 
machine with ample reserve power than 
one that must often be overloaded. 

1. Select the machine best suited to the 
principal operation. 

2. If much cultivating is to be done, de- 
termine the various row widths to which the 
tractor and cultivator may be adjusted. 
Determine the amount of vertical clearance 
beneath the tractor (18 inches to 20 inches 
is desirable). Try the action of the culti- 
vator control to determine whether it is 
quick and positive so that it will make pos- 
sible accurate, close cultivation. Determine 
whether shovels and cultivating steels are 
placed so the operator may see the plants 
easily when cultivating. 

3. Purchase only after seeing the ma- 
chine demonstrated under actual field con- 
ditions, preferably on your own place. See 
it perform the particular operation in which 
you are most interested. A garden tractor 
may work very well on level ground and 
yet be very difficult to operate on sidehills 
or on rough, stony ground. A demonstra- 
tion on your own place is best. 

4. Operate the machine yourself before 
purchasing. It is necessary to learn to run 
any make of garden tractor, just as it is 
necessary to learn to run a farm tractor or 
an automobile, but some are much more 
easily handled than others. See how much 
the tractor can be idled down and still per- 
form satisfactory work. Note particularly 
how it handles in turning around at the 
ends of the rows, whether it turns easily 
or requires considerable effort and exertion 
on the part of the operator. Note what 
means are provided for lifting the tools 
from the ground when turning at the ends, 
or when transporting the machine to and 
from the garden. 

5. Examine the hitch, tool carriage, and 
means of mounting or attaching the various 
implements to the tractor. Determine how 
much time and effort are required to change 
from one implement to another. 

6. Determine whether repair parts and 
service can be obtained with reasonable 
promptness and convenience. 

7. Get first hand information as_ to 
records of performance from as many 
sources as possible. Such information may 
be secured from neighboring owners, from 
the county agents and agricultural colleges, 
from the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C., and from the State 
Institute at Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 














Snow White 
(Single Dahlia) 


A pure white bloom with serrated petals 5”. across. 
Its delicate beauty makes Snow White worthy of its 
name. The plants are sturdy yet graceful, and the 
blooms are glorious as cut flowers. 


Each 50c... Three for $1.35 


Flowerfield offers many other suggestions in Single, Pom- 
pon and Miniature Dahlias—all fascinating in the garden 
and lovely as cut blooms indoors. Send for Flowerfield’s 
1942 Catalogue. It lists all of the finest plants, bulbs, roots, 


flower and vegetable seeds. 


jower 


* 35 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. ® 




































9 
A Mows Your Lawn 


2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
3-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 

the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 

ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 

major upkeep problem. Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow... 





You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor. . er 


change Power Attachments ac- ype: 
cording to the job. With the 


Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 









Write for Booklet: in the Country.” 
| “Solving Six Up. 
er re Met wale GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox 705, punsar.w.va 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


RAVEL 


TRACTOR - MOWER 


FLOWER GROWER 











Support Plants 
Quickly, Neatly, 
Permanently with 





Germaco 


TWIST-EMS 


Say “goodbye” to unsightly twine and 
raffia, to needless work with shears. 
Say “hello” to TWIST-EMS, to garden- 
ing fun. Just a twist of the wrist and 
TWIST-EMS—strong, dark-green “‘in- 
visible” tapes—protect stems, properly 
support your plants and vines. Grand 
for flower arrangement. Millions used. 


3 SIZES “ or 8” Box 25¢ 

16” Box eeeve 50¢ 
Buy today from your Garden Supply Dealer or write 
GERMAIN’S, 747 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, California 


IRISES @¢ PEONIES 


Write for your copy of our FREE Iris and | 
Peony Catalog. Choice varieties, attractive 
collection offers, Moderate prices. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kans. 





















Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 
Sole Manufacturers 
THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St:, BOSTON, MASS. 








ig SALPIGLOSSIS Dwarf Princess (-Ji) "| 
vy PETUNIA Radiance.... 


Two splendid novelties: Salpiglossis 
Dwarf Scarlet & Gold. Glowing cerise 
Petunia Radiance, A. A. Both 10¢. 
FREE—Park’s Flower Book 
MMi Gives pronunciation, germination table, des- 
& cription of 3000 varieties flowers, vegetables. 


Si Illustrated. Lists those hard-to-find rarities. 
FREE vpon request. Send for yours today. 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 14 Parkton Drive - Greenwood, S. C. 




























AND ANTS 











@ DOGS — ANTS, and other insect pests, 
do not like it. It repels them — it chases 
them away. There are many uses for 
FUME-OGEN in the control and elimina- 
tion of common household and garden 
pests and soil insects. Packed in a handy 
shaker can — price, 50c. If unable to 
obtain from your dealer, write us. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 44 Ogen Bldg., Beacon, N.Y. 
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Play in Your Own Back Yard 


(Continued from page 222) 


people hold the tape together. Place a 
stake on the base line at the point of 
intersection with the perpendicular line. 
Measure 8 feet along the base line and 
drive in a stake at this point. Take two 
sections of tape, one 6 feet long to be 
measured along the perpendicular, and 
one 10 feet long to be measured on the 
diagonal from the other point on the base 
line to the outer end of the 6-foot see- 
tion. The two sections of tape and the 
base line thus form a triangle with its 
sides respectively 8 feet, 6 feet and 10 
feet long, and the angle at the meeting 
of the 6-foot section and the 8-foot section 
will be a right angle. The new perpen- 
dicular line may be extended as far as is 
needed for the court. 

After the stakes are driven to mark the 
corners a garden twine may be stretched 
between the stakes and the lines may be 
marked permanently in lime. The easiest 
way to do this is to mix lime with water 
and pour it on from the open nozzle of a 
watering ¢an, following the stretched 
eord. Several applications may be neces- 
sary to fix the line, and an oceasional 
renewal will suffice to maintain it. 

A really fine turf tennis court eannot 
be had by marking out the lines on an 
ordinary lawn. It requires the skill of a 
specialist to produce a lawn that is suffi- 
ciently smooth and firm for tennis, and 
with grass tough but fine and_ short 
cropped. All this takes time and is ex- 
pensive. But a family ean have fun 
with tennis on an ordinary lawn. A elay 
tennis court is very satisfactory, is much 
more easily built and maintained than a 
fine turf tennis court, and will improve 
with care and use. But even a good clay 
court is expensive. This year when we 
should make the most of what we have, 
perhaps a court on the old lawn is all 
we should expect. Cutting the grass fre- 
quently and keeping it short, rolling the 
area with a hand roller when the ground 
is neither too soft nor too dry, will im- 
prove the lawn and keep it in condition. 

Croquet, archery, horseshoes, volley ball, 
badminton and basketball are not very 
demanding as to ground conditions and 
may be well played on a lawn. 

For jumping, the only requirement is a 
bed of soil spaded and finely cultivated, 
or a pit of sand or saw dust. The bed 


may be used for the broad jump, hi 
jump and pole vault. The two lati 
will require two upright posts with 
adjustable peg in each and a light px 
resting on the pegs. 

Archery is an excellent game of co 
petitive skill. The position of the targ 
should be chosen so that the arrows m: 
be found easily, and will not do any da: 
age. The ideal place for a_ target 
below a grassy bank with a hundred fee: 
of lawn before it. If no such place 
available a long lawn with the target in 
the middle will do. There should be 
plenty of ground behind the target to 
receive the arrows. One hundred or 150 
feet of open ground is none too much. 
The distance from shooting line to target 
may vary from about 60 to 150 feet, de- 
pending on the skill of the archers. 

Not all forms of home recreation are 
active sports. When the games are over, 
a pienic around an outdoor fireplace or 
grill is lots of fun. It should be away 
from overhanging trees but the place may 
be made secluded in a grove of ever 
greens. The actual construction is simple 
masonry, usually with a grill top or a 
flue. 

In recent years competitive contests 
have become more and more popular. But 
sport has become not so much a game 
for the fun of the players (as it formerly 
was) but a great spectacle for the crowd. 
Gradually professionalism has made big 
business out of what used to be a natural 


recreation. Now, thousands attend big 
games in big stadiums. Few play the 
game. We have become a nation of 


spectators. It is time that we returned 
the game to the players. 

In many of our schools and colleges 
there is no time in the athletic program 
and no space on the grounds for athletic 
games, for those who are not good enough 
to play on the squad. In eity play 
grounds and suburban school grounds 
space is often utterly inadequate to give 
every pupil a chance. There is still need, 
and there always will be need, for games 
on the home grounds. Here during the 
pre-school and early school years, lessons 
in well directed effort and in good sports 
manship should start. Here games may 
be played for the fun of the playing, 
and enjoyed by the entire family. 





Game 
EET PO PE eee Pekar eee ee 
(Shooting line to target) 
Badminton 
Croquet. 


Golf 
RNG a ace plas aise twit ak 
Sn) a 

ee eer 

0S EE EEE ee 

Paddie Tennis (within foul lines). . 

Tennis (hand) 

Volley Ball 





Dimensions of Play Areas 


Fixed 
Accessories 


Junior Size 
(in feet) 


Standard Size 
(in feet) 


300, 240, 180, 100 Straw target 

150 4’ diameter 
50 x 25 40x 15 Net 7’ to top 
60 x 30 50 x 25 9 arches 


or larger 2 stakes 


12 holes 
9 holes 
2 pegs 


Circle 24’ diam. 

No standard 

40’ between 
pegs 

60’ for run 


Soil pit 


39 x 18 Net 
40 x 16 ye eee Net 
60 x 30 40 x 25 Net 























If you have a lawn or garden, 
keep a can of Cyanogas on 
hand. This gas-producing 
powder will solve your ant — ; 
problem. The spouted can is BixgteeeSesdi She 
specially designed for treating 

ant nests. A pinch will kill all ants in nest— 
Instantly! SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy 
to apply. A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, 
seed stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


307—ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


UNUSUAL ALPINE AND PERENNIAL 


SEED LIST FREE 
Or send 3¢ stamp for Trial Pkt. 
UNUSUAL PLANT CATALOG FREE 
Full of cultural information 


BOWIE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
1513 W. Tioga St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DESTROY 
MOLES 


THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient preparation, in 
convenient granular form, that kills moles 
quickly. Harmless to soil or grass. Odor- 
less, easy to use. Prices: /2-lb. can 50c; 
1Y2-lb. can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, 
if unable to obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 34 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 


MOLOGEN 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 






































Tested Seeds—ASTERS—Wilt Resistant 


PKTS. 1 each—W hite-Red-Purple-Pink 
or 
10c Zinnias—Calif. Giants 
Value 40c | each—Red-Lavender-Yellow-Pink 


Special Selecticns for Victory Gardens 
Listed in our 1942 Seed & Bulb Catalog 


FAIRWAY GARDENS Dept. G Park Ridge, Ill. 








GLADS AND DAFFODILS 


It is now time to order your Glad bulbs for your 
Victory garden. And this is a good time to send 
for Daffodils,—during tthe blooming season. 
Write today for your copy of my catalogue fea- 
turing mostly the recent novelties. 


GRANT E. MITSCH, Lebanon, Oregon 





This amazing, potent plant 
stimulant (7-13-26)—clean, 


odorless and easy to use— 
: speeds growth, produces 
wr “Se superb blooms, indoors or 


5 out. 12 elements, also vita- 
. min B-1 and root hormone. 
P Full directions. oe 


eo BURPEE CO. 
806 t Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 














| 
| 





Your Garden of Verse* 


The Hawthorn 


With stubborn 
proach 
thorn-bush, 
spring 

Puts forth its buds unmindful of past pain, 


branches forming 


dark ap- 


The laughing leader of the 


And like white thoughts escaping out .of 
time 

The Hawthorn bloom flies lightly in the 
wind. 

The Hawthorn’s twisted shadows touch the 


green, 

Of truant souls in close proximity 

To death, unmasking love’s remembered 
eyes, 


When morning’s little hours so full of 
song 

Re-echo vanished voices in the wind. 

Among the tireless flutter of the leaves, 

Remote and tender voices gather strength 

To spread on thorny shoulders of the tree 


The magic veil of Isis, feathery-white, 
Flaked with infinite beauty of green moths. 


HvuGu FINDLAY 


Springtime 
The wood was athrill with the song of a bird, 
As I walked there the other day; 
The green the flowers, and 
leaved trees 
Betokened the month of 


grass, 


newly- 
May. 


The sweet buttercup, with its petals of gold, 
The violet, modest and blue, 

And the hawthorn bush, a shower of white, 
Near a clump of wild crabapple grew. 


On the bank of a rill at the foot of a hill, 
The fern and wild bluebells were seen; 
In a goose-berry bush was the home of a 
thrush, 
Nearly hidden by leafy green. 


To rest awhile in the pleasant shade, 
Was a privilege sweet to be had. 

Oh, the healing there is in God’s out-of-doors, 
To we who are weary and sad. 


—Mrs. M. MILLER 


Lilac Time 


Gabled roof and stately elms 
Sloping hill and shaded vale 
Amber sun on garden realms 
Haunt of thrush and nightingale. 


Tulips primly in a row 
Fading now in summer 
Daffodils are bending low 
As they nod across the 


rain 
lane. 


Flowering shrubs and leafing tree 
Old-time fragrance lingering near 
Clustering the breeze 
Lilac time is once more here! 

—C. H. Botton 


sweetness on 


Who Thinks of Winter 


Wake to the 
Hark to her 


Now? 


voice of spring, 
bright laughter! 


Who thinks of winter now, 
Stormy sky, naked bough ? 


Listen to her laughter! 
Hark to the song of spring! 
— JEAN CROSSE HANSEN 


* Readers are 
poems for this 


invited 
column. 


to contribute original 








BURN your Rubbish 


in your backyard 


“Yard . 4 
Quickly, safely, reduces to 
on 


fine ash all burnable 
trash from house or gar- 
‘den. No mess, no sparks. 
Endorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 





coast to coast. Lights at 
top, burns down. No extra 
fuel required. Weather- 


proof porcelain enameled 
iron. 


Price—f.o.b., New York 
No. 1—1'/2 bu., wt. 70 Ibs. 
$27.00 


No. 3—3 bu., wt. 100 Ibs., 
$36 


No. 6—6 bu., wt. 150 Ibs., 
$58.00 


Write for descriptive circular 


J. W. FISKE Iron Works 


Established 1858 
76 PARK PLACE Dept. 10 


Specialists in 


If you are not on our mailing list 
drop us a post card now and ask 
for America’s finest iris catalog 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ornamental Work 








COOLEY'S GARDENS, Silverton, Oregon 


\,/0 











/ 
. 





MANY GARDEN & 
HOUSE PLANT INSECTS 


KILLOGEN destroys many sucking and leaf- 


\ AVM 


eating insects that ruin your plants. Kills 
Ants on Lawns and Flower Beds. Harmiess 
to humans and animals, when simple direc- 
tions are followed. Easy to use. Economical. 
Only 50c a bottle. Buy at garden supply 


stores or write for folder. Rose Manufactur- 
Co., 54 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 






TROPICAL FISH 


You can have a small section of 


the South Seas right in your 
home , . . richly colored tropi 
cal fish . exotic in shape 


.. . swiftly darting among the 
undersea foliage Sixty-page 
catalog. ALL FISH IN FULL 
COLOR. Send 1c, stamps or 


coin (Foreign 25c) to 

Eastern Garden Dept. F4 

Kissena Blvd. and Rose Ave 
Flushing, NYC. N.Y 











[RIo 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


containing natural four-color illustra- 
tions on almost every page, as well as 

escribing and pricing more than 400 
most beautiful improved iris varieties 
types which flower from early spring 
until late autumn; also lists 30 Twice- 
blooming Iris, 40 Oriental Poppies and 
50 Hemeroc allis. 





National Iris Gardens 
BEAVERTON, OREGON} 


Name 


Address >i. ___- 


FLOWER GROWER 













Hey Mom, 
the APHIS 
are Here! 







BLACK LEAF 
40" 


You get an economical and efficient in- 
secticide when you mix 114 teaspoonfuls 
of “Black Leaf 40” with a gallon of water; 
add a little soap. It is effective on aphis, 
leaf hoppers, leaf miners, most thrips, 
young sucking bugs and similar insects. 


A Little Goes a Long Way 
“Black Leaf 40” kills by contact and by 
fumes. It is economical. 


Insist on Original Factory Sealed 


Packages for Full Strength 4103 






TobaccoBy-Products 
& Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 









DON’T DELAY in sending in your 
name fox’ our new 1942 catalog 
of “SPRING GARDEN BEAUTIES,” 
which will be ready soon. We 
grow new and choice daffodils, 
tulips, iris, hyacinths, etc. 


SPECIAL FOR MAY—Mayflower- 
ing Dutch iris. Your choice of 
beautiful blues, whites, yellows, or mixed colors. 
30 blooming size bulbs $1.00, postpaid 
FLORAVISTA Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 








Does just what it says! 


Keeps dogs away from 
your evergreens, garden 
plants, trees, shrubs. Also 
cats, mice, moles and rab- 

its. Easy and economical 





“DOGZOFF” 


Copyright 1933 


to use. Harmless to Humans. Non-poisonous, 
non-inflammable. Just try it and convince your- 
self. 


Protect your Plants! Order Now! 
3 oz. 60c Pint (can) $2.50 Ot. (can) $4.00 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, INC. 
TIPP CITY, OHIO 








IRIS BARGAINS 


25 Varieties Tall Bearded iris, $1.00; 3 of each, $2.50 
20 Varieties Dwf. Bearded Iris, $1.00; 3 of each, $2.50 
If you are not particular about knowing the names of your 
Iris. here is a bargain that gives a complete Iris Garden 
in a full range of colors. All are blooming size, our 
selection, postpaid. 

Send for free catalog listing a wonderful assortment of 

newest and best Iris at moderate prices. 


: m E. 101 Sharp Room 251-D 
GAOT Noe Se WASH. 
NURSERIES 


PROTECT YOUR 
WAR GARDEN 


Your vegetable gardenis going 
to save you dollars. 
fessional gardeners do: Spray 
with Ever Green. Kills many 
common chewing and sucking 
insects. Ever Green is safe to 
use on tender plants. Contains 
pyrethrins and rotenone. Easy 
to use...just add water and 
y spray. Use it on your flowers 

too. A 35c bottle of Ever Green 
é; A makes six gallons of spray. Sold 

% at good hardware, drug, seed,‘ 
KR. flower and department stores. 
MAY, 1942 
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When Tulips Get A Break 


By 5. Y. CaLpwe.., (Tenn.) 


OME years ago I planted in a Tulip 
border a hundred bulbs of the good 
old clear pink Darwin variety, 

Clara Butt. Much to my surprise the 
following spring, about half of the plants 
blossomed out with a gay “peppermint” 
array of white, pink and red stripes and 
blotches over the petals. The following 
year, solid pink blossoms were few in- 
deed, and as long as the Tulips lasted in 
the border they continued to produce 
variegated blooms. 

Some time later a member of a famous 
Holland bulb firm explained the phenome- 
non tome. Since it is likely to occur in any 
Tulip planting, perhaps other gardeners 
will appreciate the information as much 
as I did. 

A virus disease causes this peculiar 
occurrence, which is known as “breaking” 
of Tulips. The color pigment in the 
petals actually breaks up and segregates 
into irregular veins or patches, leaving 
some areas white or only slightly tinted 
and making very deep shades where the 
pigment is concentrated. Once broken, a 
Tulip never regains its normal color. 

Fortunately, this particular virus affects 
only blossom color; infeeted bulbs are 
unchanged in other respects, and will live 
as long and bloom as well as though not 
diseased. The chief trouble lies in the 
fact that breaking is contagious and will 
spread by means of plant lice (aphids) 
and by contact from one Tulip to an- 
other until entire plantings lose their 
original colors. No types or varieties are 
immune, and breaks sometimes occur 
even though there has been apparently no 
previous exposure to the virus. 

Commercial growers, who must send 
out bulbs true to name and color deserip- 
tion, quickly pull up and destroy speci- 
mens showing broken coloration, before 
large stocks become infected. This is the 
only sure way to halt the disease. Many 
amateurs, however, consider the varie- 
gated ilowers fully as decorative as those 
of normal color, and so continue to grow 


broken Tulips in their gardens year after 
year. We may agree that certain of the 


sombre-hued Breeder varieties are actu- 
ally improved when they break into 
spectacular combinations of yellow, 


bronze and purple. The varicolored Rem- 
Bizarre 
by 


Bybloem 
simply 


Tulips 
broken 


and 
are 


brandt, 
offered 
varieties. 


dealers 





Blooms of “broken” Tulips equal those of 
but 
coloring as in this picture of normal blos- 


normal variety in size have striped 
soms (above) and broken blossoms (below) 


of the Breeder Tulip Dillenburg 


Where one maintains a collection of 
named sorts, it would seem good judg- 
ment either to destroy broken individuals 
or to isolate them in plantings as far as 
possible from the unaffected bulbs. 
Spraying to control plant lice will help, 
too. 


Using Annual Poppies 


By FLORENCE G. YEATES, (Quebec) 


HY is it that so few gardeners 

bother to grow the various -varie- 

ties of annual Poppies? Is it 

because of the very ease with which they 

grow, asking little of us in the way of 

sare, fertilizing and watering? Is it due 

to the efforts of seedsmen to popularize 

the perennial varieties only? Or is it 

simply beeause the blossoms themselves 

are of such brief duration? Anyhow, be 

the reason what it may, it is certain that 

it is preventing us from enjoying the 

company of a most delightful and oblig- 
ing family. 

In my own garden, I must confess that 

I never thought of planting what I eon- 

sidered the most common and ordinary of 


flowers until chance—and a _ thoughtful 
aunt—prevailed upon my 10-year-old son 
to sow a packet of the mixed seeds known 
as an “Old Fashioned Garden.” In this 
garden, when it bloomed, were Poppies— 
hundreds and hundreds of them; single, 
double, sealloped, frilled, and in every 
color and tint imaginable. 

Remembering, from my childhood, the 
few small, insignificant red blossoms that 
had sprung up in my grandmother’s gar- 
den each summer, I was a bit scornful as 
I identified the tiny plants in spring, with 
their unmistakable blue-green foliage. But 
when I glimpsed that riot of color and 
beauty, my opinion of Poppies altered 
abruptly. 















TRI-OGEN is an 
amazing spray 
that helps you to 
grow better roses. Controls 
black-spot and mildew; kills 
many insect pests. Economical, 
easy to apply — just mix with 
water and spray. Buy at gar- 
den supply stores. Write for 
free builetin on Rose Culture. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Garden Spray Treatment 
Rose Mfg. Co., 24 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 














NO Chrysanthemums Grow Like 
STYER’S 


NORTHLAND DAISIES 


TRADE MARK APPLIED FOR 
Newer-—Hardier—Plants outstanding in form and 
vigor. Flowers are big, single, plentiful and 
beautifully arranged. From the crosses that gave 
you Astrid. 

1 each of our 5 best varieties, $1.00 postpaid. 

Write for our complete list. 


STYER’S NURSERIES, Concordville, Pa. 









Beautiful 
New Catalog Now Ready 
America’s most complete aquatic catalog. Profusely 
illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions show 
how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all about 
Tricker’s large, healthy plants. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Surprisingly low prices. Write for 
FREE copy today! (Canada 150) 


ate Ine. 


Everything for the Water Garden 
ee. W 2515 Brookside wave yr e238 Rainbow Terrace 
bo \Si addle liver Independence, Ohio 














and fruit ranches, estates, green houses, 
||}mowing parks and cemeteries, 
|| etc. Plows, cultivates, etc. 
}|] Sizes to 9 H.P. Write for 10 
| DAY TRIAL OFFER, LOW 
| PRICES and FREE CIRCU- 





I S HAW /epry-Po/ GARDEN TRACTOR | 


LOW COST POWER for home gardens, ee 
4 


SHAW’ MFG. CO., 2405 Front St., Galesburg, Kan. 
668-S No. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 
5812-S Magnolia Ave., Chicago, III. 











ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner. Special 
offerings will be furnished on request. 
Advise blooming period desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya 
genera in 144-inch up to 4-inch pots at 
prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive cata- 
log with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 











They were such gay, vivid things, 
Poppies. The Shirleys, with their pa- 
pery, silky petals, in exquisite shades of 
pink and rose, salmon and scarlet, cham 
and terra-cotta; others with their 
edges daintily picoteed and pencilled in 
a contrasting color. Perhaps loveliest of 
all were the Peony Flowered ones, mam- 
moth, 5-inech feathery flowers on stems 
over 3 feet high. 

That autumn we saved thousands of 
seeds and the next spring (and every year 


O1S 


since) Poppies occupied a definite and 
important place in my gardening plans. 

They grow with such careless abandon, 
transforming even the most neglected 
spot info a bower of beauty. But it is 
not only in out-of-the-way corners that 
they are useful. Since “discovering” 


them, I have found them invaluable in 
the mixed border as well. I seatter them 
between the yellowing skeletons of Tu- 
lips, and close about the feet of Iris and 
Peonies, where they soon weave a spark- 
ling, changeable carpet of color just at a 
time when it is most needed. 


[I use them, too, for “painting”? many 
charming pictures in the garden. For 
instance, a few seeds of the pink, Peony 


Flowered variety sown in front of a group 
of .Delphinium Belladonna, 
bination that more than one 
marked upon. The double 
used with remarkable effect 
ground for a border of 
Petunias. 

But finest of all was the picture 


was a com 
visitor re 
white ones | 
baek- 
Velvet 


as a 


Flaming 


ereated 


when seeds of pink and white frilled 
Shirleys were mixed with those of the 
beautiful blue Nigella, Miss Jekvll, and 


then sown broadeast in a narrow bed that 
runs along one side of the garage. The 
soil in this bed is so poor that, heretofore, 
we had sueceeded in raising nothing but 
a few straggly, anaemie looking Mari- 
golds. But the Poppies and Nigella 
didn’t seem to mind, they flourished and, 
the next year, reseeded freely. 

Contrary to popular belief, 
may be used for cut flowers, By ga- 
thering them early in the morning, just 
as the petals are unfolding, .and sealing 
the stems in hot water or the flame of 
match, they last for several days. 

Therefore, if you are not yet “Poppy 
conscious”, may I suggest that you try a 
few this year. A packet or two of seed 
will furnish hundreds of blooms, with 
practically no effort at all, on your part, 
except the sowing. And, in these extra 
busy days, this is an advantage not to be 
considered lightly. 


Poppies 
too. 





IT ZONKA’'S 
CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 


Extra long stems, supported by compact 
plants, mark this Mixture which has been 
selected for cutting purposes. Flowers 
large, in shades of red, pink, bronze, 
yellow lavender, blue, black and striped 
and mottled. 

100 Select Plants $2.75 

250 Select Plants $5.50 
Order Now. We pay transportation. 
Plants shipped at proper planting time. 
Catalogue giving full information about 
Pitzonka’s Giant Pansies mailed on 
request. Booklet of Perennials sent also 
if requested. 


Ry 5 peel S PANSY FARM 


P. Bristol, Penna. 
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A LITTLE OF THIS 
HANDY SPRAY 


IS SURE TO GOA 
LONG, LONG WAY 





4 02. of Bug-a-boo Garden Spray 
make 12 to 18 Gallons 












e This highly concen- ; 
trated garden spray is 
easy to mix— will not 


——y @ 
clog sprayer. It helps 
keep flowers healthy by Bug oe 
killing or controlling swe 
practically ali garden in- ste 


sect pests. Remember— 
4 oz. make 12 to 18 gal- 
lons of spray. 
Use it freely 
in your garden. 








ts O8 4 PtFum Or 
2” Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 


oy OLFECTIVE Of w 
ry S apvtaristd tH 









Buy at leading hardware, drug, 
garden supply, and depariment stores, 


Bug-a-boo 
GARDEN SPRAY 


By Socony-Vacuum 





GARDEN MARKERS and PLANT LABELS 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN MORE INTERESTING. 


WHITE ZINC MARKERS and 

LABELS last for years in all 

weather. Pencil marks stay 
on. 





Our New nine inch Double Gal- 
vanized Wire Sticker with White 
Zinc name tablet may be marked 
on both sides, the wire frame per- 
mits use of under side for date’or 
other notes 


Prepaid: doz 40c; 


White Zine Plant Label endorsed 
by Garden Clubs is handy, per- 
manent and low cost. Mark any- 
thing, use a common pencil 


Prepaid: 100, 60c; 200, $1; 500, $2 


INCHES 


x 
Ui] 


30 $1; 100 $3. 


LENGTH 


SPECIAL if ordered NOW 


20 Garden Markers, 50 Plant La 
bels and Weatherproof Pencil pre- 
paid $1 


is limited, so HURRY. 


Everlasting Label C0.. ‘Box 93, Paw Paw, Michigan 
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BRAND NEW 


A MANUAL OF 


HOME VEGETABLE 
GARDENING 


by Francis C. Coulter 


Are you planting part of your 
garden in vegetables this year? 
Then you need a copy of the 
clearest, most complete book 
ever written for the amateur 
vegetable grower. Tells how to 
prepare soil, sow, fertilize, cul- 
tivate, protect, how to keep a 
steady supply growing through 
successive sowings. 25 line draw- 
ings, charts. Washable binding. 
$2.50 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 








GROW BEAUTIFUL ROSES 
Spray with 





The Combined 
Insecticide-Fungicide 


KIX has given satisfactory service for years to exacting 
Rose growers. It’s a complete and convenient treatment 
for Roses, Shrubs and Garden Plants in ONE easy-to- 
apply spray. Half Pint, enough for 30 Rose Bushes, 
1.00; at Dealer’s or direct from us. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 

6 


FERRY ST., BEACON, N. Y. 









5 Varieties of Fruit on One Tree 
S-in-1 Apple Tree—early and late 
apples, sweet and tart apples, eating 
apples, cooking apples. 
5-in-1 Pear Tree—Bartlett, Keiffer, Gar- 
ber, Early Harvest and Koonce, all on 
one tree. 

S-in-1 Peach Tree—Elberta, Golde 
Red Bird, J. H. Hale, Belle of G 


‘*MIRACLE’’ Fruit ps 


*n Jubilee, 
eorgia, all 
on one tree 


S-in-1 Plum Tree—Burbank, Abundance, Red 

June, Damson and Stanley, five of the finest 

and most delicious of all plums. 

S-in-1 Cherry Tree—Windsor, Parly Richmond, Montmor- 
ency, Gov. Wood and Black Tartarian, 

Any of the above $2.50 each; 3 for $6.50: 6 for $12.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N—BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
Lead pencil markings permanent 
Attractive 
Practical 


with garden. Every 
user satisfied. Sam- 
ples free to gar- 
den owners. 


Send today. 


Howard Hammitt 
17 Lewis St. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Beautiful ray | 
green color blends | 








| Birds in Your Garden 


By MarcaretT McKenNy 
Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Purple Martin 
|, jpentapnee are the only birds of 


our gardens which will consent 
to live in a community house. They 
delight in companionship and if a 
single pair discovers your martin 
house they will try many lures to 
| persuade others to share apartment 

house life. 

| Coursing tirelessly through the 
air from before dawn until after 
dusk, the martins literally stuff 
their gullets with flying ants, bugs 
| of various sorts, beetles and mosqui- 
toes. During the time the young 


Purple Martin 


About % 


Natural Size 


Drawing by 


Grenville Scott 















are being fed they receive more 
than full rations and so the parents’ 
activities are more than doubled. 

The martin is a large swallow, 8 
inches long. The male is a deep 
lustrous purple-blue with dark 
brown wings and tail, the latter 
slightly forked. The female is 
brown above, purplish on head and 
back and with a grayish wash on 
forehead and throat. 

Even before the white man came 
to America, the Indians appreciated 
the martin and hung out gourds in 
which the birds were happy to nest. 
These gourds suspended from a tall 
pole would make an attractive 
touch in the modern garden. In 
building a martin house make the 
floor space of each compartment 6 
by 6 inches, the walls 6 inches high, 
the hole 245 inches in diameter, 
placed 1 inch above the floor. The 
box may have from 8 to 24 com- | 
partments and should be set firmly | 
on a pole 15 to 20 feet high, placed | 
in the open away from the shade _ | 
of trees or buildings. 

If you are where English spar- 
rows or starlings might persecute | 
the beautiful martins, keep the holes 
corked until your desired tenants 
arrive in the spring. They will then 
have a fair chance of securing their 
chosen nesting-site. If they have 
onee nested with you they will come 
back year after year and all summer 
you will hear their soft notes lead- 
ing the morning chorus. 











Snip-and-Sniff Borders 


Fragrant flowers to edge the vegetable garden path 


By Martua Prarr Hatsuip 


EGETABLE gardens’ with trim 
rows of varying shades and tints 
of green and contrasts in foliage are 
attractive. But even the smallest plot 
needs a little color to make garden work 
more interesting and less arduous. 
Keeping this situation in mind, I sug- 
gest a flower-bordered path through the 
vegetable plot. What lace is to a garment, 
so is the flower-edged path to any garden. 
It is that bit of imaginative decoration 
which makes strolling along the garden 
path an adventure rather than a reluctant 
approach to such menial tasks as digging 
and hoeing which are part of successful 
cardening. 
In my own vegetable garden last year, 
a “tussie-mussie” border composed only 
of sweet-scented flowers and aromatic- 
foliaged plants was the high spot of the 
entire season. My family dubbed these 
narrow strips of sweetness the “snip-and- 
sniff’ borders. As we walked along the 
garden path, we invariably snipped off a 
fragrant flower or bit of foliage and 
pinned it to our gardening frock (or over- 


alls as the ease might be), to sniff while 
going about the utilitarian task of culti- 
vating the vegetable garden. 

Such a border can be assembled, of 
course, entirely from annuals or with com- 
binations of perennials to which varying 
species of annuals are added each year to 
diversify the planting. How successful 
the border is, depends on the ingenuity 
and floral taste of the gardener. 

While all the plants mentioned here are 
not yet in my own border, ultimately | 
hope to include them in the perfect 
“tussie-mussie” edging which will be a de- 
light to the eye as well as to the sense of 
smell. 

Since the entrance to the garden path 
needs definite accent, an excellent choice 
would be the tall (3 to 4 feet) garden 
Heliotrope, Valeriana. The white, rose 
and rosy-white flowers of the various sorts 
are all lovely, though possibly officinalis 
—the old fashioned sort—is the most 
fragrant. Bee Balm is somewhat lower in 
growth—attains about 3 feet. The flowers 
are interestingly shaped; the foliage so 














00 SPECIALS 


$ mum §=6ALL STAR—ALL STAR 
Strong stock—no seedlings 


ovrevevenvee BIG SPECIAL VALUE «-0--0--0--0--0-4 
AZALEA-TYPE 


1 O curvsantuemums’ 1. 


Pink, Red, Yellow, Bronze, White 
Give Hundreds of Flowers First Year 


see 10 EXHIBITION MUMS $1 «-0-< 
Large Types 
Like Those Seen at Your Florists’. Grown 


Out-of-doors by Our Easy Cultured Method. 
Full Color Range. 








0-0-0015 PATRIOTIC IRIS $1 -e-e-0-oy 
Red, White and Blue 
5 of Each—Lovely, Strong Bulbs 


8 Tuberous-Rooted BEGONIAS $1 | 

For Immediate Shipment 
Large double flowers size of teacups. 
all winter. 
der now, 


N@er@e, 





Bloom 
Use for garden this summer. Or- 
as stock is scarce. Red, pink, white, 
yellow, salmon. 8 for $I 


e-o-e2 MILK & WINE LILIES $1>--c--c. 
NEW CRINUM FIMBRICATUM 

Many flowers, color milk and wine on stem 

like Amaryllis. Plant in garden now. Flow- 

ers late in summer. Bulbs live year to year 
and are larger than cocoanuts 











er —Large flowering. One gpl, one 
ELIE ASE STO ee reer 2 for $1.00 
BOXWOOD -Old English, 3-year. .15 for $1.00 


-eu3 SPECIAL ROSES, NEW $1. 
One Paul's Scarlet Rambler 

One ever-blooming Red Radiant Climber 
One Pink Radiant Climber 











PACH YSANDRA (Spurge) —For — Ground 
n.n tn. 0465 0,00:0:060.n640445 06636004 0 for $1 
* one 15 Lovely TRILLIUMS, si OrrOerOry 


ee now for Rock Garden or border. 


All ; 
flowering size. Purple and white. 


e--0--0-0-0 15 XMAS HOLLY, $1 -0-0.-0.-0.: 
Fine trees, 15 inches. Satin-like dark green 
leaves. Red Berry type included. Plant for 
hedge or background. 

15 for $1; 100 for $6 














More $1 Specials 
15 FRAGRANT CARNATIONS............ $l 
4 etre. DAISIES, budded large fants $! 
10 HEMLOCK TREES. 1l5-in......... $1 
Add 10¢ each $1 purchase up to $5 
$5 and over add 5¢ to each dollar 
For Postage & Packing 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


Dept. F Hammonton, N. J. 














IRIS SPECIAL 


16 desirable varieties, all labeled, for a _ cutting 
garden. Includes—pink, purple, red, yellow, blue, 
variegated, etc. Catalog Value $2.20 

for only $1.00 postpaid e 
Send for price list. You will be pleased with 
quality and prices. 


W. C. Stone - - - Camden, New York 


RARE TI 


OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOG 
36 fascinating colored pages NOW READY Lavishly 
illustrated Hundreds pictured and described 
with full cultural directions. A handbook 
of Cactus lore. FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 
It wanted for reference 10c is appreciated to cover mail- 
ing costs. Areal garden hobby. For gour copy Write Now! > 5. 
JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS nynes. CALIF. 


















Everblooming Perennials 


HARDY CARNATION—Crimson King. Very at- 
tractive. Double, bright-red flowers on wel 
branched plants 16” to 18” in height. Blooms 
all summer and fall. A prize for the low border, 
rock garden and bedding. 


HARDY FUSCHIA—Pretty, 
flowers with purple corolla. Beautiful foliage. 
Very attractive in border or rock garden. 
Blooms freely all summer and fall. Will grow 
in sun or shade. Does well in full shade. Either 
of above: grown in = awe bands, well rooted. 
Sure to bloom this 

Each 35¢; 3 for $1 “00; ‘10 for $3.00 Postpaid 


Catalog of perennials and rock plants on request 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS - - Oakford, Ill. 


ruby-red pendant 














highly aromatie that it ean be smelled 
throughout the entire garden. The white 
flowered is exquisite; red (Cambridge 
Searlet) simply glowing in the sunlight; 
while the salmon-pink is richly lovely. 

The old favorite hardy garden Pinks 
are easily grown from seed and will pro- 
duce dainty fragrant bloom from spring 
until fall. The new Dianthus, Old Spice, 
is a wonderful addition to the “snip-and- 
sniff” border since if is as hardy as a 
Daisy, and produces myriads of luscious, 
peachy-pink double flowers all summer. 
It’s exquisite with salmon Bee Balm. 

Dwarf Ten Weeks Stocks ean be de- 
pended upon to supply a wide range of 
eolors for the border. The gamut of hues 
begins with snowy white, through light 
blue, pink and yellow to blood-red and 
purple. Started early indoors and set out 
in late April, they will bloom continuously 
from July until frost. Deliciously fra- 
grant at dusk. 

Of course, you must have at least one 
Rose Geranium, whose leaves your grand- 
mother used for flavoring apple jelly, and 
several Lemon Verbenas whose spicily 
sweet foliage was so beloved by our 
ancestors for perfuming fine linens and in 
making potpourris. 

Mignonette is another indispensable. 
Its flower trusses have an exquisite fra- 
grance quite distinct from that of any 
other flower. 

Such herbs as Sweet Lavender, Lemon 
Geranium, Rosemary, Pot Marjoram and 
Sweet Basil all add interest and sweet- 
ness. 

Any of the Sweet Alyssums are charm- 
ing in such a border, either used as a nar- 
row edging or in the row with other 
flowers. The snow-white, deep violet and 
lavender are charming and perfume the 
air with the scent of honey when sun 
shines on the flowers. 

Tucked in somewhere must be several 
plants of that sweet and cheerful ruby- 
red Viola, Arkwright Ruby, and the tiny 
flowered exquisitely scented Violet, 
Odorata semperflorens. 

Several of the flowers mentioned here 
are difficult to secure. This fact only adds 
to the interest of such a collection. Curi- 
ously enough, few low-growing flowers 
boast scent. To assemble these rarities in 
a single border is an achievement worthy 
of an art collector. And think, too, what a 
potpourri these flowers, when added to 
dried Rose petals, will compound! 


The Summer Rosecup 


HIS past season I tried growing the 

rare Oenothera Kunthiana, or Summer 
Rosecup, and sueceeded with it very well. 
I used garden loam, with a little well- 
rotted cow manure for fertilizer, and all 
through late June, July, and most of 
August, the plants were covered with 
glowing, cup-shaped rose colored blossoms, 
about 3 inches across, which remained 
open all day. These plants grew to meas- 
ure over a foot across, and were about 
10 inches high. Every one who saw the 
Summer Rosecups in my garden admired 
them, and, as I tucked them up well, in 
a warm leafy coverlet, to sleep away the 
long Vermont winter, I am hoping this 
hardy perennial will show increased 
beauty and color this year.—(Mrs.) 
ORVILLE INGALLS, ( Vt.) 
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BRAND'S 
WORLD-FAMOUS 
PEONIES 


For Finer Results 





When you buy Brand Peonies you are 
assured of quality breeding and every 
root you buy is a “Brand division”, 
which means that you get a large, well- 
balanced root system with four, five or 
more eyes. Send for our catalog and 
make your choice from the many prize- 
winning varieties shown in all their col- 
orful beauty. You can buy in selections 
that are not at all expensive or you can 
choose individual roots. Our world-wide 
reputation is your guarantee that the 
Peonies you buy will grow and bloom 
healthily—and remember, there is no 
plant that will afford you more pleasure 
in big beautiful blossoms and sweet fra- 
grance than Brand Peonies. 


CHOICE FRENCH LILACS—the finest stock 
from the better varieties, on their own roots. 


NEW KOREAN DWARF CHERRIES—with 
larger fruit and smaller pits than other 
bush types. 

FLOWERING CRABS—of the best varieties; 
ornamental, fruit-bearing or dual-purpose. 





Write For Our New 
Beautiful Colored Catalog. 











BRAND 
PEONY FARMS INC. 


134 East Division Street 
Faribault, Minn. 
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FOE TO FUNGUS 


® Here is a spray which helps control 
mildew and other fungus diseases on a 
great variety of flowers and vegetables. 
Try FUNGTROGEN in your garden! 
An effective, time-tested treatment 
against fungus on roses, delphinium, 
grapes, cucumbers, etc. For many years 
a favorite with rosarians. One pint 
makes fifteen quarts of spray. Invisible. 
Easy to apply. Buy at garden supply 
stores. Write for free literature. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


103 Ogen Building Beacon, N. Y. 











Grown Bulls 
COLCHICUMS parronns 


TULIPS + LILIES - CROCUS 
IRIS « SCILLAS » MUSCARI 


Write today for our COMPLETE 
CATALOG illustrated in color... 
giving descriptions and prices 


POWAS 


WASHINGTON 


‘ 


+ BOX 516 F + TACOMA 


WATER LILIES 


All colors: hardy, day and night 
bloomers: aquarium plants: complete 
water gardens 


Tropical & Gold Fish 


Rare species: collections at reason- 
able prices. See them in the 
Catalogue in Colors 10¢ 
Over 100 subjects illustrated in 
natural colors with 200 black and 
white illustrations. Send for this 
catalogue today. Only 10c. 


Beldt’s Aquarium, 2234 Crescent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





























For Special Xmas Tree Bulletin 


BE WISE—PLAN FOR “AFTER WAR’”’ 
PROSPERITY NOW AND LET NATURE 
WORK FOR YOU. PLANT NOW. REAP 


MARKET VALUES IN 4 to 8 years, 
almost before you know it. 
ORDER FROM THIS AD 

Per 1000 
2 yr. Norway Spruce, 3 to 5 im............. $12.50 
2 yr. American Red Pine, 3 to 4 in........ 9.50 
= Se. Gee Teme, S OO © Bhs ccc cvcccccccss 10.00 
2 yr. Colorado Blue Spruce, 2 to 4 in.... 10.00 
B 9e. Dowie Tis, B66 6 Wii. nsec sk ccccccssce 10.00 
4 yr. American Arborvitae, 5 to 14 inm...... 20.00 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE Stock List, 
including Ornamental Liners. We grow 


8,000,000 


trees 


each year, 
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Spring in the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. Esson 


ERINES, which we have men- 

tioned frequently as fine bulbous 

plants for the cool greenhouse, 
will now have reached their resting sea- 
son. This will be noted by yellowing and 
shedding of the leaves, which is the 
natural way these plants behave. Pick 
up the dead leaves and place the pots on 
their sides in some fairly sunny loeation 
in the greenhouse or in a coldframe, in 
fact any suitable and convenient place 
where rain cannot reach them during 
summer months. These plants will re- 
main dormant until about October 1, 
when the pinkish sheathed flower buds 


pushing out of the bulbs will be the 
first sign of new life. 
Amaryllis (Hippeastrum) needs spe- 


cial care for the next few months if good 
strong flower spikes are to be looked for 
next spring. This may be a good time 
for repotting, that is if your plant has 
just completed flowering and is making 
new vrowth. That stage of growth will 
depend on the date at which the plant 
was started. Some gardeners start them 
early, even in January, while others keep 
them dormant until Mareh or April. Re- 
potting can be done immediately after 
flowering, but never should it be neces- 
sary unless the pot is so filled with roots 
that there is a danger of them becoming 
dry too quickly. Amaryllis should have 
a sweet, moist, rich soil in which to 
grow. Through the warm days of sum- 
mer a weak liquid fertilizer applied once 
a week is much to their liking. 

Great strides have been made in the 
types we now grow, and flowers of the 
style here illustrated are much more in 
evidence. These can be purchased in 
white and in shades of pink and red. The 
flower should be disposed from the stem 
at nearly right angles, so that one can see 
to the base of the throat. The color 
should be clear and in self colors, solid 
throughout. The upper perianth seg- 
ments in the finer types are somewhat 
reflexed. 

Summer flowering tuberous Begonias 
that were started in spring may soon re- 
quire a shift into larger pots. The roots 
of this Begonia are quick to cover the 
surface soil, so give them ample room. 
The one danger in doing this, however, 
is waterlogging the soil before the roots 
really get going again. So, when water- 


ing, do it thoroughly but repeat only 
when certain that the soil needs it. Dur- 


ing summer in mid-Atlantie states, this 
Begonia is difficult to grow in the green- 
house, but if it ean be given a lath house 
or the shade of an Oak or an Apple tree, 
it will grow very well. It is a charming 
plant when well grown. Use a soil for 
potting that is rich in organic matter. 
Country gardeners may be fortunate in 
procuring decayed Beech or Oak leaves, 
which are ideal for mixing with the soil. 
City gardeners probably will have to 
resort to some of the brands of humus 
offered by the garden supplies dealer. 
This is a good time to start Cineraria 
from seed. It is one of the easiest plants 


to grow provided it is not neglected when 
repotting should be attended to. Sow the 
seeds on an even and level seedbed that 
has been sereened and is of fine tilth. A 
small pot or pan makes a good container. 
Lightly cover the with sereened 
soil and over the container place a piece 
of glass which will tend to conserve 
moisture. Stand in a cool place such as a 
shaded coldtrame or 


seeds 


ereenhouse. 


cool 





An excellent type of modern Amaryllis with 
broad, overlapping petals 


During the growing months Cinerarias 
object to an excessively dry warm en- 
vironment, so try to humor them with 
the best you can give. A northern ex- 
posure will usually suffice and through 
the summer do not be afraid to spray the 
leaves frequently. They love this, pro- 
vided the roots are not dry. 

This is the last month during which it 
is advisable to propagate Chrysanthe- 
mums. Cuttings rooted now cannot pro- 
duce flowers of the quality we may rea- 
sonably expect from plants rooted in 
March. Still, if one has a use for small 
ordinary plants it is sometimes better to 
delay propagation until now. Generally 
speaking it is better that Chrysanthe- 
mums are now in 4-inch pots and getting 
on the way for the final shift sometime 
in early June. Good plants should have 
their tops pinched now so that they will 
branch out and make bushy plants with 
an assurance of more flowers for cutting 
when the time comes. 

May or June are good months in which 
to root cuttings of Lady Washington 
Geraniums (Pelargonium) and if one is 
interested in scented leaved Geraniums 











but cannot spare the time or room to 
eare for them in pots during summer, 
they can be planted out now or as soon 
as danger of frost is past. In faet, such 
a practice enables one to enjoy a com- 
prehensive collection of these, if cuttings 
are taken during early September. The 
small plants will then take little room 
in the greenhouse during the winter. 
This method of culture should appeal to 
those who grow only such varieties as are 
useful in the herb garden. 

Lady Washington Geranium is grown 
as a decorative pot plant for April and 
May. The colors found in its flowers, 
mostly shades of purple, red and pink, 
are brilliant to a degree, and every cool 
greenhouse should inelude this easily 
handled subject. Cuttings rooted during 


these next two months should make 
plants that will flower next year in a 
6-inch pot. 

Beloperone guttata, the Shrimp Plant, 
is one worthy of more attention, if for 
nothing else than for its flowers of un- 
usual color, lasting longer than most 
flowers when cut. No time should be lost 
in propagating for next spring’s flowers. 
This Mexican plant is inclined to straggly 
growth and should be pinched at least 
twice before September. It appreciates 
a greenhouse that can be kept airy dur- 
ing warm summer nights, but as fall ap- 
proaches it will require a minimum tem- 
perature of 55° F. It is not necessary to 
pot it into anything larger than a 5-inch 
pot for the flowering size, and it is sur- 
prising how many spikes may be cut. 


Pacific Northwest in May 


By Cercit Souiy, ( Wash.) 


HE summer sunshine annuals may 
be planted out as soon as convenient 
now. Plants that have been started 
indoors at home or at your favorite 
nursery, should be short and stocky when 
set out. Should plants be leggy it is im- 
portant to cut them back when planting. 


Seeds of the same flowers may also be 
planted outdoors now. One of these, 
Royal Purple dahlia-flowered Zinnia, 


was greatly admired at the All-America 
Trials in Seattle’s Arboretum last sum- 
mer. 


Recently, one of the most popular 
summer flowers in the Northwest has 
been the Tuberous Begonia. These 


gorgeous plants provide flowers that rival 
Hollvhocks or Camellias for their mag- 
nificent beauty. Plants that were started 
indoors in pots in February and March 
are now being set outdoors, the weather 
in early May being perfect for this trans- 
planting. They give their best display 
when grown in soil rich in humus and 
where plenty of water is available. They 
do best where other plants or buildings 
provide shade from the sun’s direct rays 
during hot afternoons. 


Primrose. The Spring Flower Show in 
Seattle in March and the Portland Prim- 
rose Show has done much to popularize 
the new double Primroses. They are very 
free flowering and come in such attrae- 
tive colors as yellow, lavender, white 
and wine shade—all intensely doubled. 
These plants are just through flowering 
and may now be divided and transplanted 
with perfect safety. 

Attacks of the grub of the strawberry 
weevil which devours the roots of the 
Primrose plant in spring, may be entirely 
prevented by puddling the plants, when 
setting them out, with a mixture of 1 
part nursery volek to 50 parts water. 

Primroses respond favorably when 
planted under and around such shrubs as 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas. They like 
the rich soil and partial shade. Many 
gardeners find that, in addition to the 
regular plant foods, that Primroses re- 
spond to small amounts of blood meal. 

With the recent introduction of some 
new and very beautiful types of Shasta 
Daisy, this trouble-free plant is again 
becoming popular. Among the newer 


sorts most liked are Chiffon, with beau- 
tifully frilled semi-double flowers, and 
Esther Reed, an intensely doubled flower 
which only erows two teet high and is 
invaluable for use in the lower front of 
the borders. 


The lawn. When mowing the 
always use a grass catcher. Keep the 
blades raised up to 14 to 2 inches at all 
times. 

Weeds in a lawn indicate poverty. A 
good lawn fertilizer blend, used at regu- 
lar intervals, will strengthen the grass 
plants and enable them to choke out 
most weeds. 

When watering, thoroughly soak the 
soil—don’t just wet the surface. 

Cold water from the faucet should 
only be applied when the grass is cool in 


geTass, 


early morning, even through the 
sprinkler system. 
If any browned, dry areas appear, 


the best cure is to perforate the ground, 
to permit the water to soak in. Grass 


needs water most at the roots. 


Roses. Climbing Roses are now in full 
flower. This climate is exceptionally well 
suited to their display of perfect flowers, 
which should be cut with long stems to 
promote the growth of the later ones. 


Bush Roses are just commencing to 
bloom and will continue to do so all sum- 
mer. The fine Rose shows in Portland, 
Seattle and other cities have done much 
to bring the beauty of new varieties to 
the view of thousands of Rose enthusiasts 
here and the new sorts must be seen to be 
thoroughly appreciated. 

Because of our equable climate here 
Roses flourish well, but so do the bugs 
and diseases. A program of spraying 
with a combination of rotenone and 
copper materials is recommended for use 
at regular intervals, special care being 
taken to thoroughly cover the new 
growths. Because it is advisable not to 


wet the Rose foliage unnecessarily at 
anv time, the dust materials are often 
preferred. If liquid sprays are used, 


they should be applied in early morning. 


[Readers are invited to suggest topies 
which should be discussed in season in 
this new department.—EpiTor. | 








THE AMAZING 
COLDWELL 


For 
POWER 
Mowing 


at low cost! 






@ Mows, rolls, trims; 19"' cut; uses only 
¥, gal. fuel in 8 hours. Cuts '/2 to I 
acres per day—easy to operate; simple. 
sturdy construction, many exclusive fea- 
tures. Backed by 74 years of leadership 
in making fine lawn mowers. Ask your 
dealer. Other sizes available for every 
type of lawn. 


Write TODAY to Dept. F4 
COLDWELL 


LAWN MOWER CO. 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 














LiJ Get your free copy of the STAR ROSE catalog 


describing 162 finest varieties and showing many 
new introductions in color. Ask also for “BEAU- 
TIFY OSES’’, the profusely illustrated 
booklet all rose lovers find interesting and helpful. 
Both are free. Write to 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


R. Pyle, President West Grove 404, Pa. 





Make your light and airy 


with the three easiest to grow peren- 


garden 


nials 


e ° ope 
lris—Peonies — Daylilies 
Solid rhizomes -Indiana grown - hardy 
anywhere. New introductions and 
werld famed Iris are described in our 
illustrated catalogue sent 


request. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 


1427 W. Markei St. Bluffton, Indiana 


free upon 














IT’S EASY— 
iT’Ss FUN— 


To keep your garden 
Pest-Free with... 


— Sure, Low-Priced! 
Prevent and kill destructive pests with new, proven 
HARCO...only professional-type Sprayer priced so 
low. Squeeze handles together — insecticide sprays 
tops of tall shrubs, under-sides of small plants, hard- 
to-reach places. Easy as 
pie to use. Durable, 
trouble-free. No drip- 
ping. Enjoy a healthy, 
beautiful garden—spray 
with HARCO. Buy to- 
day from your garden 
supply dealer.. Or 
write Germain’s, 747: 
Terminal Street, Los ( 
Angin, ONS COMPLETE 


A GERMACO PRODUCT 
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THIRTY WEEKS’ 





NEW— Easy Way to 


VITAMIZE 


Your Lawn and Garden 
AS YOU SPRINKLE 


You can have the most luxuriant lawn and garden 
and the most beautiful flowers in your neighbor- 
hood by vitamizing this new, easy way without 








Simply insert VITAMIST Cartridge in hose, turn 
on water, and sprinkle. Nothing else like it. 


NO SPECIAL NOZZLE—NO EXTRA ATTACHMENTS 


NO SPECIAL SPRAYER TO BUY 
You'll be amazed and delighted with the results. 
One VITAMIST Cartridge will vitamize 1500 
SUPPLY... 
For sale in garden 
sections of leadin 
Department stores, Florists, 
Nursery and Seed stores. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
SEED & PLANT CO. 
~- GALESBURG, MICH. 


square feet. Packed 30 cartridges to box. 
Hardware an 
you, order direct from 





BURGESS 
3 Vv 


Vv. 








TULIPS and LILIES 


Ask now for our price list of Darwin tulips, 


Regale and Madonna Lilies which will be 


ready in May. Free for the asking. Do it 


now, thank you. 
HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS, INC. 


Easton, Illinois 











SCIENTIFIC 


OSE SPRAY 


Grow becutiful roses and other flowers with the 
Acme System of Spray Treatment combining 3 
necessary elements (pocked separately) to solve 
the entire spraying problem. NO other sprays 
needed. Combats both insects and blight. 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY STORE 




















LEAD AND COLOR WORKS. DETROIT 





LET THESE 


SENSATIONAL N E WwW 
CAMPANULAS 


BRIGHTEN YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


BLUETTE (A 
1942 Corliss 
origination) 
Pale laven- 


der-blue and 
white flow- 
ers. 

BLUE GAR- 
DENIA (An- 


other Corliss 


ender - 

flowers 
The blooms, as 
illustrated, are 
exquisite gar- 
denia form 
produced on 
strong, sturdy 
stems in June 
& July. 

6S5¢ each; 


$2.00 for 4 
of one variety 


You may 
tain our beau- 
tifully colored 
and carefully 
edited catalog 
ry sending 
10¢ to cover 
mailing costs. 


CORLISS BROS... INC. 


105 Reynard Street Gloucester, Mass. 
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strength is 


(Continued from page 


for the suckers. Combination sprays and 
dust containing sulphur or copper for the 
fungicide, arsenate of lead for chewing 
insects and nicotine for the sucking 
insects are common and reasonably effec- 
tive. They get to be an item of expense 
for large gardens if the ingredients are 
present in adequate amounts; and economy 
in amounts is obviously not the solution. 
The added expense results from using all 
three materials, and especially nicotine, at 
each application when all three are not 
needed. For example, here in Ithaca we 
regularly do not have a chewing insect 
problem and so can dispense with arsenate 
of lead or other stomach poison; and 
the need for a contact insecticide is re- 





The rose aphid. known to everyone, makes 


its first serious appearance with the first 
blooms of the season, and is often trouble- 
some again in July and August 


stricted largely to about two infestations 
of aphids each of which is cleaned up by 
two or three applications of nicotine. On 
this basis the bulk of our applications 
are sulfur spray or dust for disease con- 
trol, and relatively inexpensive. Avoid 
using the arsenical when not actually 
needed since its use increases the chances 
of injury from spray. However, if Roses 
are regularly bothered by caterpillars, 
slugs, or other chewing insects, arsenate 


|of lead is an effective and cheap poison. 


Nicotine sulphate (40°) has long been 
a standard contact spray tor the control 
of sucking such as aphids, or 
plant lice, and leaf-hoppers. The usual 
1 teaspoonful per gallon of 
water but better results are obtained 
with small garden sprayers by using 2 
or 3 teaspoonfuls per gallon. A spreader 
is necessary and soap flakes or powder 


insects 


|at about 2 tablespoonfuls per gallon of 
| spray is satisfactory, except in eombin- 


ation sprays with Bordeaux or lead arse- 


inate when non-soap spreaders should be 
| substituted. Nicotine-lime dusts contain- 
|ing 2 to + per cent nicotine are available, 


|ready-mixed, and 


are satisfactory for 
aphid and leaf-hopper control. 

A large number of proprietary sprays 
containing pyrethrum and rotenone are 
now available. These act primarily 
contact sprays but are powerful enough 
to kill most chewing insects as well 
sucking insects. They ean, therefore, be 
used as general purpose insect sprays in 


as 


as 


| place of both nicotine and lead arsenate. 


They contain spreaders so that there is 
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no need to add soap. They do not dis- 
color the foliage as does lead arsenate 


and are relatively non-poisonous to 
humans. They avoid the distressing 
effects that some persons experience 


from nicotine fumes. On the whole they 
are the most satisfactory materials for 
insect control on garden flowers. Unfor- 
tunately, the war has greatly curtailed 
supplies of rotenone and these sprays 
may become unavailable for the dura- 
tion. 


Rose chafer. The rose chafer is diffi- 
cult to control since it keeps swarming 
into the garden from surrounding areas 
and attacks the blossoms. Lead arsenate 
is unsatisfactory, and although high con- 
centrations of pyrethrum sprays. will 
kill the beetles present at the time they 
are quickly replaced by others. Hand- 
picking or jarring the beetles into a pan 
of kerosene is the most practical method. 


Japanese beetle. The Japanese beetle 
problem is similar to that of the rose 
chafer, with the additional complication 
that the beetles destroy foliage as well 
as blossoms. Fortunately the main 
spring bloom is over before the beetles 
emerge and there is time for a good fall 
bloom after most of the beetles have dis- 
appeared. During the height of the 
beetle in July and August in 
heavily infested areas it is impossible to 
completely protect the from 
injury. Many growers disbud or pinch 
off most of the blossom buds during this 


season 


blossoms 


period to build up the plants for a 
heavier fall bloom. Sprays of lead 
arsenate or rotenone powders’ which 


repel the beetles from feeding should be 
applied to protect the foliage and will 
also afford some protection to blossoms. 
Rotenone powders (derris or cubé) con- 
taining 4 or 5 percent rotenone are 





Rose 


the first crop of blossoms opens. There is 


when 


chafers troublesome 


are most 


no practical control for them 

used at the rate of 3 level tablespoonfuls 
per gallon of water together with a 
spreader-sticker. Many proprietary 
Japanese beetle sprays consisting of 
rotenone powders with a spreader and 
sticker are available. Rotenone powder 
spray not discolor the foliage 
much as lead arsenate but the repellent 
effect lasts for only a week whereas lead 
arsenate remains effective several 


does as 


times 


as long. Purely contact spray materials, 
such as soap and pyrethrum sprays, will 
kill beetles present at the time of spray- 
ing but other beetles soon fly in to re- 














place them and these materials are of 
little practical value in plant protection. 


Flower thrips. In many gardens the 
flower thrips greatly reduces the quality 
of Rose blooms. These tiny, slender 
bodied inseets enter the opening buds 
soon after they show color and by rasp- 
ing the tissues cause browning or other 
discoloration and distortion of the petals. 
Thrips can readily be detected by shak- 
ing the blossoms over a sheet of white 
paper. The flower thrips is a serious 
problem only under local or seasonal con- 
ditions favoring a heavy migration of 
thrips from the grasses, clover and other 


plants on which they chiefly breed. The | 


injury can be greatly reduced by sprays 
of tartar emetic and sugar. A formula 
of 1 level tablespoonful of tartar emetic 
and 3 tablespoonsful of sugar (either 
brown or granulated) applied as a light, 
mist spray from above at weekly inter- 


vals when thrips are abundant, will be 


found helpful. 


Midge. The problem of rose midge 
control is complicated and no really 
satistactory method has yet been found. 
The midge attacks new flower and leaf 
buds, causing them to turn brown and 
die. The best known treatment is a 
tobacco mulch to kill the larvae or mag- 
gots which drop from infested buds to 
the soil to transform. Rather finely 
ground tobacco containing 1 per cent 
nicotine should be applied over the 
entire surface of the bed to a depth of 
1 to 4 inch after raking off all leaves and 
debris and leveling the surface. Since 
rains and watering leach the nicotine 
and disturb the covering additional light 
top-dressings of tobacco should be ap- 
plied after rains or at weekly intervals 
for a month. 

While spraying looms large in the 
popular mind as a method of control for 
both pests and diseases, it is not the only 
control measure. Weeding, soil cultiva- 
tion, rotation, eare in watering, fall 








clean-up, and general sanitary practices | 


are all important. 





Grafting of many types was demonstrated 
at the New York Flower Show by the 
Brooklyn, (N. Y.) Botanic Garden. This ex- 
hibit illustrated influence of understock on 
scion growth: left to right, Baldwin apple 
on standard rootstock; on semi-dwarf root- 
stock, Malling I; on dwarf rootstock, 


Malling IX 


GARDENS 
w BETTER, 


... with these two 
OUTSTANDING GARDEN AIDS 





This year, when getting results from gardening is so im- 
ae: portant, be sure to use DRICONURE. Ideal for gardens 
A GARDEN and LAW and lawns. Combines cow and poultry manures with peat 
gd moss. Absolutely safe. Will not burn. Clean, easy-to-use. 
Tt Large 2-bushel bag top dresses 1000 sq. ft. lawn or fer- 
tilizes 250 sq. ft. garden area. Only $1.75 delivered. 
e e e 


PEAT MOSS is ideal for conditioning hard clay or sandy soils. Our 
large pressure packed bales, $4.50 delivered. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


165-W John Street New York, N.Y. 



























SALBACH MODERN 


IRIS 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Listing 200 aristocrats of the IRIS family, and a choice list of DAFFODILS, TULIPS, and 
a selected list of flower and vegetable seeds. 





Send for your copy now. 


644 Woodmont Ave. CARL SALBACH, Berkeley, Calif. 














THIS 
SPRING 


Plant 


CAPE COD 


BEACH PLUMS 


Truly Native American Fruiting Shrubs 
@ ORNAMENTAL 


Beautiful abundance of glossy white 
flowers in early spring. Very desirable Strong and Vigorous 


in shrub borders and gardens 2 yr. field grown plants 


@ FRUITFUL 
Decorative purple fruits in Fall add to the garden $ 00 
picture. Makes delicious jelly with the new and un or 


usual flavor. Post- 
















Paid 
Wyman's 
FREE —sampie of Beach 9 FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES Write for 
Plum Jelly with every order Framingham, Mass. 1942 Garden Book 








A FERTILIZER SHORTAGE? 


_Our government needs enormous quantities of nitrogen for munitions. and the supply of 
ordinary fertilizers may be curtailed. So why not follow the wise advice of the British govern- 
ment? lIis Ministry of Agriculture has issued a leaflet, ‘Food from the Garden”, which urges 
everyone to make his own fertilizer out of field and garden wastes by the ADCO process. 





These wastes contain every essential to plant life—not only ordinary foods, but vitamins 
and other rare, mysterious substances, many of them as yet unknown even to chemists. 


Nothing else can so completely supply every need of growing things. All this refuse needs 
is treatment with ADCO. 


By the ADCO process these wastes are turned into rich plant food. It’s easy—anybody 
can do it—and inexpensive for even one 25-lb. bag of ADCO, costing about $2.00, will give 
you half a ton of excellent manure. Larger quantities are even cheaper. No apparatus 
is required. So order ADCO today without fail. 


Explanatory booklet, ‘The Life of the Soil,’’ and a sample of “VIVO,” the new product 
for making liquid manure, FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, CARLISLE, PA. 


There Is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO, 
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Gladiolus 


Don’t let another year go by without a 
garden of glads. No garden flower could 
possibly give you the pleasure that some 
of these modern glads will. 

If you are not on my mailing list send 
for my 68 page catalog with pictures and 


full descriptions of the World’s finest 
gladiolus. 
MAPLE SYRUP 
Pure fancy Vermont Maple Syrup, the 


finest to be had. I carry only the very finest 
grade. 
PRICES 
Gallons $3.30 V2 Gallons $1.65 Quarts $1.00 
Case of 12 Pints $5.00 Case of 12'/2 Pints $2.65 
- 5 Lb. Pail Soft Sugar $2.50 
1 Lb. 2 Oz. Cakes of Hard Sugar $.60 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 








Box 45 ' Burlington, Vermont 
GILLETT’S 
For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 


Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants. 


Catalog Free on request. 


GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM, INC. 


SOUTHWICK, MASS. BOX F 


FOR BEAUTIFUL 









PLANT DINNER 


Here’s good news for all gardeners who 
cultivate the best loved of flowers! Roses 
respond magnificently to regular feeding 
with PLANT DINNER, the scientific plant 
nutrient which supplics the 11 mineral 
food elements, the 5 vitamins including 
B,, and the 2 growth hormones which give 
your roses thriving health and perfect 
blooms. Prepared in concentrated pow- 
der form, one ounce of PLANT DINNER 
makes 8 gallons of growing solution that 
promotes extensive rooting, speeds growth, 
increases the size, beauty and richness of 
color of the bloom, PLANT DINNER will not 
burn and is equally effective with vege- 
tables, grass, shrubs, and other varieties 
of flowers. Try PLANT DINNER now! 


WILLIAM H. RORER, INC. 


254 South Fourth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


T enclose $1.00. Send me one 25c package 
and one 75c package of Plant Dinner. I will 
use the 25c nackage and if, after reasonable 
trial I am not satisfied, I willereturn the un- 
opened 75c package and yeu will refund the 
full amount of $1.00. 


OT, . 

III aii ncactinccrcesiannntckasndlccatieicectidebdsinmsatecs 

Cyrry.. Sci ON aia dis Cok ace 
950 MAY, 1942 
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Exit The Snail 


By IRENE R. SCOTT, (Calif.) 


NAILS have voracious appetites and 
prefer their meals at very odd times, 
mostly in the dark hours before 

dawn, but any cool or damp day will 
bring them out to feed upon such dainty 
morsels as the new Pansy bed or that 
tender new growth in the vegetable gar- 
den. The snail is most active in spring 
and early summer, but given the proper 
environment and encouragement it isn’t 
averse to doing its early morning mar- 
keting at any time throughout the year. 

Though traditionally and _ physically 
slow, the snail is a skillful acrobat and no 
tree or vine is too high nor shrub too low 
for it to perform upon. 

No one ean accuse snails of having 
dainty appetites. Given time they will 
devour either living plants or dead or 
decayed vegetation and can even get some 
nourishment from organic matter in the 
soil. 

If you are an early riser you ean find 
them still feasting and ean hand-pick and 
destroy by dropping in hot water or 
erushing with a board or the foot. But 
if the sun has long since peeked over the 
horizon, then it’s time to emulate Sher- 
lock Holmes and track them down. Your 
clue will be the glistening dried slime left 
by the snail on objects over whieh it has 
traveled. 

Thick growths of Ivy, Ferns, and 
Geranium clusters are particularly fav- 
orite spots where the snail ean hide. Re- 
turn at night and do your hand picking 
by flashlight. Exposing their hiding places 
to the sunlight will drive them to darker 
areas, and probably to the neighbors, but 
if you prepare a tempting poisoned fare 
in advance you can handicap this migra- 
tion. 

The use of contact materials, such as 
salt, lime, and certain commercial prepa- 
rations, is not satisfactory because the 
snails must either get enough of the poi- 
son or irritant on their bodies to kill 
them, or they must erawl into the sub- 
stance. 

The most effective control 
with poison baits. Sinee snails are very 
fond of ground wheat, corn, or bran, 
these substances are used in the prepara- 
tion of baits for their control. 

A bait composed of 1 part ealeium 
arsenate and 16 parts of coarse bran is 
recommended, broken down for small lots 
to 1 ounce (1 teaspoonful) of ealeium 
arsenate to 1 pound of bran. The two ma- 
terials are thoroughly mixed while dry 


is obtained 
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and enough water added to make a moist 
but not wet mash. It should form into a 
ball when squeezed with the hand. Cal- 
cium arsenate is poisonous to human be- 
ings, domestic animals, and birds, so care 
should be exercised in its handling and in 
the distribution of the bait. It can be 
covered with wet sacks or boards to pro- 
tect your pets. 

The best time of day to set out the bait 
is in the late afternoon and if the soil is 
dry lightly sprinkle the ground before 
arranging your material. If the weather 
appears unsettled postpone your control 
operations until it is clear for the most 
satisfactory results. 

For treating large acreages material is 
available already mixed in bulk which 








SNAILS, SLUGS AND CUTWORMS 
ARE EASILY DESTROYED BY 
POISON BAIT 











ean be purchased from chemical or nursery 
supply houses. Directions and for 
mixing larger quantities can be secured 
from any agricultural agency. 


costs 


For the home gardener with a city lot 
snail problem it is more satisfactory to 
purchase packaged commercial snail bait 
which now contains a new ingredient, 
metaldehyde, to make the dose more at 
tractive and more effective. Be sure to 
read the label on the box indieating 
metaldehyde has been added as it can 
not be purchased as a separate compound. 

In using bait containing metaldehyde 
it has been found more dependable to 
place out small piles of about a tablespoon 
to each three feet along the infested area 
where the snails feed rather than to broad 
east at large. To avoid disappointment 
when using the metaldehyde bait, be sure 
to place the piles where the sun ean reach 
them some time during the day. Many 
people trying to use this new material 
with the old methods find their control 
measures ineffectual. Remember do not 
put out in too much shade. Snail bait con- 
taining metaldehyde is also effective 
against slugs, a pest closely related to the 
snail. 

A repetition of the bait application is 
advisable in about one week, to be re- 
peated at regular intervals thereafter if 
you continue to have infestations. A local 
drive will do much toward ridding your 
premises and those of your neighbors of 
this unwelcome boarder. 








Southern California 


Garden Tips 


By Mary C. SHAw 


ARDENERS, except those of in- 


terior valleys, can expect much 
comfortable weather for working 


. under a wide-spreading umbrella in 
the form of high fogs. 

Seed pods should be removed trom 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons. Use care to 
prevent injury of future flower buds. 

For more branching in Fuchsias take 
out tips of new growth. 

If you were fortunate enough to have 
Aster fruticosa in blossom tor months 
past, it is time to remove faded blooms, 
thin and shape the plant. 

Hedges ot Boxwood, Eugenia, Laurel 
and Privet should be sheared at once 
before growth matures which would pre- 
vent the smoothness after shearing so 
much desired. 

Topdress lawns thinly with a weedless 


plant food. Wateh for brown spots. 
These are caused by webworms or fun- 
gus, and the remedy is a mercurial, 


pyrethrum or rotenone preparation. Use 
according to directions to do away with 
this very unsightly condition. It is rarely 
necessary to water lawns heavily till the 
latter part of June when they should 
have more moisture and less mowing. 

Do you long for Delphiniums? If not in 
too hot a spot you can likely have them. 
A plot shaded trom afternoon sun should 
be spread with sand and leaf mold, and 
spaded deeply. For a start procure large 
plants in cans and small ones from flats. 
You may also get seeds of mildew re- 
sistant, but not too highly-bred strains, 
as they are usually short lived. 

Start seed in a box of sandy soil, and 
when large enough, to handle, transplant 
into a richer mixture. When they crowd 
into the ground and seatter a thin 
sprinkling of poison around the plants 
for durability. If nothing too bad occurs, 
you will have exquisite spires of white 
and blues for quite some time. 

What it seems almost impossible to 
possess we generally want the worst! So, 


set 


w2 who have very small lots often crave 
special features a rock garden, per- 
haps, and no room. But why ean’t we 


have a rock wall along the dividing line 
or at the rear? Then those lovely dwarfs 
or Alpines could flourish in the chinks of 
the wall. 

Foliage of spring bulbs is now yellow- 
ing. As it is harmful to eut it, just sow 
seed of or set shallow-rooted plants 
among the bulbs for a cover. One ean use 
Swan River Daisy, Nemesia, Mignonette, 
Sweet Alvssum, Torenia, Virginian Stock 
or Visearia. 

If partial to Buddleias get the newer 
dwar: hybrids, Orchid Beauty, Charming 
a lively pink, and the rich-red Dubonnet. 
These are nicer than ordinary for ecut- 
tine. 

While Irises are in their glory visit gar- 
dens to feast the soul, study colors, 
1abits, ete., and to select a few more out- 
standing beauties for setting later on. 

The largest crop of Roses will soon be 
finished. Take off faded blooms, prune 


lightly, feed and water, for more flowers 
will be coming and these attentions will 
make them much finer 

Pansies and Violas ean be given a new 
lease of life by cutting back straggly 
growth and working in a bit of plant- 


food. These lovely ‘subjects, to do their 
best, should have the beds dug more than 


a foot in depth as rooting deeply they 
fare so much better for food and 
moisture. 

Prepare a spot in full or part sun tor 
Carnations. If the soil is not light add 
a liberal amount of sand, and a little 
bone meal. Set the rooted euttings a 
foot apart each way. As they grow pinch 
back to engourage a low spreading habit. 
Keep off buds until cool weather and so 
have nice Carnations all fall and winter. 
Disbud for very large blooms. If the 
flowers on some plants split in the calyx, 
just diseard, as they are not at all worth 
the necessary care. 

See that Dahlias are in the ground be- 
fore this month ends. 


West Virginian’s Dahlias 
Gains Fame 


(Continued from page 221) 

Other seedlings which doubtless will 
prove worth while are on trial in nurser- 
ies, and in the Phillipi garden; a lovely 
shell-pink Pompon appropriately named 
Pink Clover; Rosegay, a deep rose-pink 
Pompon; and another small Dahlia, gold 
and red in the bud, the flower opening 
red and gold, making a striking looking 
plant with contrasting buds and blossoms. 

Mrs. Wilson takes no eredit for hand 
pollinating the bloom which produced the 
seed of Clover. “I planted the best varie- 
ties of Dahlias I could buy from well- 
known nurseries, and arranged the plant- 
ings so the bees would do the pollinating. 
Of course, I have grown seedlings from 
hand pollinated seed, and for this, after 
the flower has been pollinated, I use an 
ordinary paper bag to protect it from 
insects. 

Only elementary equipment is available 
to this gardener who seems, however, not 
to be hampered by the lack of conveniences 
which most growers consider essential. 
Her courage and perseverence in sur- 
mounting all obstacles, together with a 
keen ’ humor, are characteristies 
which have enabled her to succeed. 

Dahlia seedlings are started in this gar- 
den in a bed similar to a coldframe, but 
without any cover. Seed is planted in the 
spring, after danger of frost is past, in 
good garden soil to which has been added 
compost, and a very little lime. The seeds 
are covered with‘half an inch of fine soil. 
When the seedlings are 6 inches tall they 
are transplanted where wanted. 

Dahlia growing continues to be a hobby 
with Mrs. Wilson, who despite the Pom- 
pon introduetion has not considered gar- 
dening as a profession, and would not 
care to sell her cut flowers as she enjoys 
giving them to her friends. 

When asked if she thought it easy for 
amateurs to produce unusual flowers, 
Mrs. Wilson smiled, and with a twinkle 
in her eye, replied, “Yes, if they work at 
it!” 
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ANNUAL FLOWERING 
PLANTS 


Any one can succeed with these large, 
healthy transplanted plants grown in 
our Own nurseries under my personal 
supervision. Each variety packed in lots 
of 10, and every lot correctly labeled 
Will bloom in your garden many weeks 
ahead of home-grown plants. Many va- 
rieties will continue to bloom through- 
out the entire summer. Order today 
while our stock is complete. Shipment 


will be made as soon as weather con- 
ditions permit or at any time you 
request. 

We guarantee these Plants to be 
strong and to arrive in good condition. 
Order in Units of 10 of Any Variety 

Aster Portulaca 
Bluelace Flower Salvia 
Calendula Scabiosa 
Cosmos Snapdragon 
Larkspur Stocks 
Marigold Strawflower 
Molten Flame Sweet Alyssum 
Annual Phlox Verbena 
Petunia Wallflower 


Zinnia (Dahlia-Flowered) 


y) FLOWERING $100 


PERENNIALS 
Hardy Field-Grown Plants 


Order in Units of 5 of Any Variety 
Baby’s Breath Delphinium 
Carnation Foxglove 
Centaurea Gaillardia 
Chinese Lantern Hollyhock 
Columbine Shasta Daisy 
Coreopsis Sweet William 


POTTED PLANTS for Window 
Boxes and Outdoor Planting 


Strong, beavily rooted plants 
Morn, 


16 Petunias--in 
Red, Blue) ee 

10 Lantanas—in bloom 

12 Begonias—in bloom 

10 ivy—Trailing 

10 Cannas—For Bedding (Red, 

16 Ageratum-——in bloom 

10 Petunias (Double)—in 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Add 10c to Each $1.00 Collection to help 
pay postage. 


J. FABIANO, Florist 


216 Norwood Ave. Elberon, N. J. 


bloom (Rosy Pink, 
“Yeliow’ 


bloom 





Any 
Any 


3 of the $1 Collections 
for $2.75 

5 of the $1 Collections 
for $4.50 





SLUG SHOT 


GARDEN 
INSECTS 


DUST YOUR PLANTS 


WITH THIS PIONEER SAFE 
GARDEN PEST DESTROYER 
USE SLUG SHOT without fear, on 
well as Flowering 
Plants. For 67 years it has safe- 
guarded home gardens and field 
crops. Free from _=_ arsenicals, 
SLUG SHOT, used according to 
directions, is nonpoisonous. 
usted vegetables may be 
safely eaten. A full pound, 
in sifter-top can, only 3fc. 
At Garden Supply Deal 
ers Everywhere. 
Write us for FREE Spray 
Chart, ‘‘Garden Enemies" 
HAMMOND Paint 
& Chemical Co. 


6 Ferry St.,Beacon,N.Y. 


Vegetables as 








FLOWER GROWER 








AS YOU 


Ly AHLIAS LIKE THEM 


From the Novelties to the best 
of the Standard Varieties. 


LANDSCAPE YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


With Dahlias and enjoy quantities of cut flowers. Better | 
still, plant early vegetables in your Dahlia Garden between | 
the rows. 


5 POMPON DAHLIAS....... Roots, $1.00 
6 MINIATURE DAHLIAS..... Roots, $2.00 
Send for our 1942 FREE DAHLIA 


includes Lilies, Chrysanthemums and 


Dahlia Grower's Supplies 


which 


Vineland, N. J. 


DAHLIADEL 8ex 24 











’ FINE GLADIOLI 


Medium size (I inch up). Postpaid priced per 100 
i, a $1.00 Maid of Orleans.. $1.0) 
Debonair voce Nae Queen of Bremen. . 1.00 
Dr. F. E. Bennett... 1.00 Polegrina ......... 1.00 
Flaming Sword 1.00 Picardy 1.00 
Gold Dust 2.00 SE as Shed aicieass 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00. 25 bulbs at same rate. No catalogue 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO., Wichert, 
BLOOMING IN 


“ALL 3 7 YOUR GARDEN" 


Reg. $7.50 Value, Post Paid for...........$1.50 


Field Grown Plants, ready to bloom, including, 3 Hybr. 
Columbine, 3 Painted Daisies, 3 double Shasta Daisies, 3 
Double Hybr. Delphinium, 3 Sweet William, 2 Azalea 
Chrysanthemums, Yellow, Red, 3 Hardy Aster, 3 Baby's 


Breath, 4 Ragged Robbin, 4 Canterbury Bells, 4 Double 
All Hardy Plants Ready to Bloom 
37 
Please Add 20c for Packing 
Bushy, Ready to bloom, postp’d 


Carnations, highly > Rhododendrons, hybr, 
Plants in All, As $1 50 
2 FLAME AZALEA 12 Ft. Red, 
2 Dogwoods, 2 ft. Red, Pink, ‘postp'd $1 


Illinois 











perfumed, 2 
Red, Purple. 
Above, Postpaid 
Orange. $1 


Cultivated. Large luscious 
BLUEBERRIES Berries. 6 Var. 6 Plants, 
4 yrs old, ready to bear. Postpaid $3 


THE FISCHER NURSERIES 


Dept. F, EASTON, PA. (250 Acres) 











. ve . . . hl 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 

One of our new Tew Rose most fragrant fibrous Begonia 

in existence, house plant, medium grower pink flowers, 

with one double red semperflorens, one Suncerbruckiix 

Verschafeltii (fine new rhizome fibrous) and one each of 


following Rex Begonias Midnight, King Edward, 
President Carnot and Countess Erdody 
$2.00. Double plants $4.00 Prenaid. 

Tuberous Blooming size ™% inch 50¢ dozen: % inch 75c: | 
me inch $1.00; 114 inch $1.25 prepaid. Free wild rose with 
£2 OO orde 

FAIRYLAND BEGONIA GARDEN 
LESLIE WOODRIFF Harbor, 


Fireflush, 
(Spiral) All for 


size 


Ore. 





ENJOY A BETTER 
VICTORY GARDEN! 


* 
The Complete 


feed VIGORO Plant Food 
A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 
ae * ONLY $11 


Full erection instructions and 
simple, patented 









cons.ruction 


help you put yours together 
easily. The most popular pat- 
tern—the Tent—is shown. $11 


buys a full set of 23 units to 
cover 27 ft. of row. Complete 


with glass and rust-proof 
. wires, and glass to close the 
eee ends of the rows. 


Fasily portable, and practically unbreakable. Self-ventilating 
ind self-watering:; no more fuss for early plants! Sow seeds 
i month earlier outdoors—right in the beds where they are 
to grow. Spring bulbs and perennials bloom weeks earlier! 
Without obligation, write now for full illustrated price list 
Stanley Cobb, Dept. 10F, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Or see your nearest dealer 
Max Schling, 618 Madison Ave., New York City 
Little Tree Farms, Framingham Centre, Mass. 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co., 502 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stumpp & Walter Co., at any of their six stores. 
W. E. O. Barnes & Sons, 7228 Ward Pky., Kansas City, Mo. 
Bunton Seed Co., 300 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


| 
CATALOG, | 
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May in Southern Gardens 


By Juuia Lester Ditton 


ATE spring ealls for intensive gar- 
dening work this year because of 
the long winter which brought 

snow all over the South in late February. 
Plantings and spraying were much de- 
layed so that now the work must be 
hastened in order to bring the summer 
and fall gardens to their even usual best. 


Annual seeds should be planted at 
onee—Cosmos, Marigolds, Zinnias, Morn- 
ing Glories, Moonflowers with varieties 
selected from the old and new lists. 


Chrysanthemums need annual separa- 
tion and transplanting. Get these and the 
hardy Asters moved into new situations 
at onee. Buy new kinds that are listed by 
the established growers and know these 
will be improvements on the old. 


Gladioli, Montbretias, single and dou- 
ble Tuberoses, with Cannas are indicated 
for planting now. 


Herbs needed for home use can be 
seeded at once. Sweet Basil, Borage, 
with its lovely blue flowers, Caraway, 
Dill, Sweet Marjoram, Sweet Fennel, 
Sage and Summer Savory are all good. 
Grow these from seed and add plants of 
Thyme, Rosemary and Lavender for 
edges and groups in your flower garden 
if you have no room for a real herb 
planting. 


Pruning flowering shrubs as they finish 
their season’s bloom is an easy and sure 
way to keep them in health and with fine 
flowers at all times. Spireas, Forsythias, 
Loniceras and some of the others need 
this trimming more than do the Cydonias 
and Exochordas, which grow better if 
pruned only slightly. Cydonias cut for 
early bloom indoors will need no further 
eutting. Lilaes should only have the dead 
flower heads removed. 


Climbing Roses, now over their first 
burst of bloom, may need to have side 
shoots removed and all dead flowers. This 
will increase the symmetry of the plants 
and bring new blooms through the sum- 
mer, 


Rambler Roses may be cut down to the 
eround and new shoots trained to give 
next season’s flowers. Do this if mildew 
is present. 


Aphids on shrubs and all sorts of 


plants ean be controlled by the use of 





FLOWER RARITIES 







More than 3000 kinds de- 
scribed in a Catalog that is 
as unusual as the flowers it 
100 of them are 


. pictured in interesting line 











tells about. 





i drawings. Ask for your 
n] copy. (Dept Z.). 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown New Jersey 


nicotine sulphate. One teaspoonful to a 


gallon of water will kill them. Use this 
also for red spiders on Boxwood and 


Azaleas. 


Dusting powders are easy to apply and 
satisfactory until the summer comes. To 
the standard Massey Dust of 9 pounds 
of dusting sulphur and 1 pound of 
arsenate of lead add 2 pounds of rotenone 
dust for all around garden use. This is a 
complete fungicide and insecticide. 


Small gardeners find the colloidal rose 


gun sprays most useful and good. A 
three-in-one spray heads the list of 
sprays tor Roses. Whatever you use 


start with it early enough to control the 
diseases and pests. 


Peppers, tomatoes and egg plants with 
okra, green corn and cucumbers should 
be started this month. Get the varieties 
listed by your county agents who are 
busily supplying advice as to quantities 
of seeds and plants necessary to provide 
the food needed for the family table. 


Canteloupes, watermelons and citron 
will be planted on farms. Sweet potatoes 
and peas are ‘‘must haves’’ as well as 
greens for salad and cooking. 

Violets bloom so early and are so 
fragrant and lovely that they are wanted 
in almost every garden. Lift and sepa- 


rate them now that the bloom is over. 
Be sure to plant them away from 
Azaleas, Pyracanthas, Hollyhocks and 


Boxwoods. They are hosts for red spiders 
and it is much easier and safer to give 
them a long space between. 


Ripened bulbs which need to be moved 
should be lifted as soon as the foliage is 
dry. Tulips and exhibition Hyacinths 
must be taken up each season and kept 


dry until fall. Move Daffodils, Scillas, 
Snowdrops and others only when the 


clumps are crowded and the blooms have 
deteriorated. Replant all of these at 
once. 


Irises of all kinds will be showing their 
radiant tints. Study the new varieties 
growing in other gardens and list them 
for use another year. 


The Japanese Iris gardens are always 
at their best in May, and with them the 
Hemerocallis show their golden glories. 
In home gardens give the Japanese Iris 
sunlight but much water when the buds 
begin to form. Beeause of malarial mos- 
quitos throughout the South authorities 
have required pools to be filled in. By 
breaking a few holes in the bottom of 
these basins they make ideal containers 
for growing these exotie and rare im- 
ported Irises with many other water- 
loving plants. 
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an exhibit which had twenty “named” va- 
rieties and none under number. Evidently 
the judges had not read the rules nor de- 
scription of the class. I attended a Rose 
show last June at which a first prize in an 
important class calling for named varieties 
was given to a variety that was ludicrously 
misnamed. The trouble here evidently was 
that a judge had been selected who knew 
greenhouse Roses but who had little ac- 
quaintance with outdoor garden Roses. Such 
mistakes tend to discourage the exhibitor. 


THE NEW, IMPROVED 


Al Says:-- TOTILLEp 


There is no need this year for city and 
suburban home flower growers to pull up 
all their flowers and put the ground into 
spinach and spuds. Dr. Howard D. Brown 
of Ohio State University, who is_ secre- 
tary of the Vegetable Growers’ Association 
of America, tells me that the commercial 
vegetable growers of the United States will 
take care of growing the extra food the 


RO 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT.OFF 


TILLS, CULTIVATES MOWS 





ECONOMICALLY MEETS EVERY 


SMALL-FARM POWER NEED 


See this new B1-3 ROTOTILLER. A complete 
small-farm operating unit. It will amaze you. 

Built to exacting automotivestandards. Fast 
rotating tines plow, disc, harrow, smooth—all 










country needs. His advice to the home 2 4 in one operation. Tills deep, breaks hard sod, 
; : mows, hauls, plows snow, operates power 
gardener is that if you have been grow- iit the — equipment. Assures better 
ne of the most enterprising crops; easy, low-cost opera- 


ing vegetables, to go ahead and keep on. 
If you have not been growing them and 
especially if you have neither experience 
nor suitable place, do not try to grow any 
this year. If you fail to grow a crop by 


Rose groups in the country is the 
Utah Rose Society. Organized in 
1935, this now has more than eighty 
members, about thirty of which 


tion. Thousandsin use. Write 
now for FREE illustrated 
folder. No obligation. 
ROTOTILLER, INC. 
DEPT. E 





wrong methods or by not understanding 
pest control and the like, you may waste 
seed and plant food badly needed elsewhere. 


Dr. Brown says that under such circum- ton of the Runteipel Rows Gar 
stances, the patriotic thing to do is to let den in Salt Lake City which was 
the experienced commercial man do the dedicated in 1939 by Dr. wl Allen 
growing but you buy his product and can Kirk, former A. R. 8. president. 
it in glass to preserve as much as possible. This garden now contains 7,000 
Roses in about 200 varieties. The Greenhouse Plants 


also are members of the American 
Rose Society. The 1942 Yearbook 
of this Society contains a descrip- 


















* ¢ « Yearbook also includes suggestions SPECIAL offer for March: Exhibition cartety Chrysan- 
. Pn > > : themums, rooted cuttings: 5 bright yellow and 5 bronzy 
for Rose culture. I note that _ red, only $3. Shipped at proper planting time in April. 

y shat ti ‘ te Utah uncovering is to be begun in FREE catalog of greenhouse plants, seeds, and bulbs! 

VOW 1a te country ww at war Viste » . ° . . My latest catalog includes the best standard varieties 

there has bee r a t 3] y Feb uary and continued through and unusual novelties grown exclusively for culture under 
€ as been @ grea rush of March. glass, with generous cultural advice included. You'll en- 
folks to hand out advice about joy raising other flowering plants, for your greenhouse, 
Jans er Sudan : * o 2 from the many kinds of seeds and bulbs I also offer the 
gardening. These advisers can be best shading and putty to keep your house in good repair. 
divided into two general classes a . P ' . Without odligation, write for your free catalog today. 
the boondogglere and those ate For anyone interested in Peonies or in STANLEY COBB, Dept. 9F, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
know what they are talking about. hybridizing, the article entitled — 
If I had this whole page for ea- Hybrid Peonies,” by Dr. A. P. Saunders, | KEEP DOGS 
pounding the idea, I think I could in the September, 1941, issue of the Bulle- A 
show by direct quotation that some tin of the American I eony Soc ‘iety, is en- WAY from 
of our garden organizations have trancing. Here Dr. Saunders gives details hrubs. fl 
been leaning a trifle toward the of just a part of his work with crossing mSUrUDS, Towers, 
boondoggler point of view. But in the Chinese Peony with various species. evergreens 
the interest of national unity, I For completeness and exactness of detail, 
had better refrain it is a record of plant breeding that can 
be matched by only a few other men in 
. « @ America or the world. I trust that Dr. , 4 
° ~ . . ° 7 
Saunders will find it possible to continue with Li uid CHAPERONE 
Tie die den t ee ee OO 8 with a similar report on other angles of q 

2 oO r ay yas alk itt e : ° ° 

head of an important tail os fi , H his work with Peomies, for this tells only oe new dog repellent won't dissolve in 
- ; sorts rete ate , ‘ » 

Oo ; y nt re seed firm. € a part of the story. oo. asts 2 to 3 weeks. Prevents dog damage. 
reached in his desk and pulled out a armless to plants.§END NO MONEY. Order 
bunch of old mailing and shipping tags. itanelt Chapevens C- mt Ne plus postage for 
ean ‘ * * «* Oz. size r 
These told a mute story of how some of Sudbury ichanataen Ban 26%. Pgh Bang my 

. Th. ’ ° 
our important seeds from abroad reached De. A. B. Biout of the New York 
this country in piecemeal lots along in i i ee ee ee Se - i 4 yD i ' 
1941. before the AE of the war an Botanical Garden has his extensive GikT COLLET TION 

z 4 7 ‘ ‘ ee . sian = ae 6 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid 
broke. These seeds had come by airmail work with Hemerocallis breeding for $2.00 
on the Clippers, by mail through Siberia recorded a a system of cards, ae dae A 

. i a: , ila oe ane eona agabon rince 
and goodness knows how else. Some day, —— oo = — or yg an ae el 
after it is all over, maybe the whole story I havent tatkea with him recently Write Dept. F for 1942 Catalog 


will be told of the tremendous efforts made 
by the seed trade to make as many seeds 
as possible available for 1942. 


but I am told that he makes 
a pictorial record in Kodachrome 
color of his plants as they bloom. 


now 


From these Kodachromes, his 
- “« « technical assistants reproduce the 
hlooms in color paintings. He 


As you purchase your flower and 


mounts the colored records so that 


; . the story of a line of breeding can 
vegetable seeds this spring, do not fy f he 
les 4 : be seen in panorama and _ studied 
be too insistent upon getting just . 
os . as an aid to further steps. 
the exact variety you want. In : 
some cases, especially with cer- 
. ° oF 
tain vegetables, it may be a ques- .* 


tion of whether you get any variety 
if you delay too long in ordering. 
There are not enough of some seeds 
on hand to supply all the calls for 
such this spring. So be advised by 
your seedsman and take whatever 
he has available that he can sug- 
gest to you. 


At the National Peony Show held at 
Syracuse, New York, last June, there was 
a class calling for a collection of “named” 
varieties of hybrid Peonies. First prize 
was given by the judges to an exhibit which 
had only two “named” varieties and twenty- 
one under number. Second prize went to 


Alex Cumming keeps careful, detailed rec- 
ords of his Chrysanthemum breeding in 
little black notebooks, which when not in 
use are stored in the office safe. Quite 








scientific records are made of all crosses | 


made with tropical Waterlilies at the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden by George H. Pring. 
Hans P. Sass and Jacob Sass have records 
going back about thirty-five years of their 
Iris breeding. M. H. Horvath of Ohio has 


kept close tab on his many years of labor | 


in the field of Rose hybridizing—laborious 


work which is part of the background in | 


the story of his new hardy Roses of re- 
cent years. 


Al Amsel | 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook 


New Hampshire 














STRAWBERRY 
iN 


FOR LUSCIOUS FRESH FRUIT 
GROW YOUR OWN STRAWBERRIES 


RED STAR—The best 


Plant from April 15 to September 
Potted Plants 
$2 per dozen 
Will bear a small 


Vrmpp 6 DalterSO 


132-138 Church Street 


crop first year 


June-bearing variety 
MASTODON—The best everbearing sort. 


$10 per 100 


New York City 
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Classified Advertising Section 


= ere renner ene 


eNOPEEGUUNNOOEEDOAGNNNN ODDS 





RATE {8 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per ° 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same Dahlias 





copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 


No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No DAHLIAS: 10 different, unlabelled, large flowering, $1.00. 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 8 labelled $1.29. List Free. Reynolds Dahlia Farm, 
WITH ORDER. River Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. 














Geer z DAHLIA PLANTS, Domestic and Foreign—Columbia, 
Amaryllis Tops, Stephen Foster, Snowball, Woolman, Commander, 
science —E— via — Whirlwind Prices right. List on Request. HANNA 
AMARYLLIS Giant American Hybrids. Large Flowering PARE oe 34 EDSALL AVE., PALISADES 








Sized Bulbs, 2% to 3 inch diameter, 3 for $1.00. Postpaid. PAR N. 
Giant velvet like flowers variegated with Red, Pink and 


White. SHAFFER NURSERIES, CLEARWATER, FLA. GIANT DAHLIAS—GLADS. Stephen Foster, Columbia, 
s<dicierieeecdeiaamidiaaiacemcaatde Lowell Thomas—118 late creations, satisfaction guaran- 








teed, top qualitv, right prices. GREUBELS GARDENS, 
































Raby Seaiereens DERRY. PA 
10 BABY EVERGREENS 4/8 inches $1, or 25 for $2. DAHLIAS, send for 1942 list of roots, plants, also the best 
Assortment Arbor Vitaes Junipers Retinsporas and of Hardy Chrysanthemums. Other Perennials. OMAR 
Taxus. Free mailing. BARDONA NURSERY, BAKERS- COLES, MAGNOLIA, N. J 
TOWN,* PA 
— DAHLIAS, ROSES, SHRUBS, Fruit Trees and Gladiolus. 

SEE DS—SEEDLINGS—TRANSPLANTS, in wide variety. Send for our prize list). NICHOLAS SCHUM & SONS 
Four, 5 yr. Colorado Blue Spruce transplants, $1.00 post- NURSERIES, 549 Webster Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
paid. Electric hot-bed kits. Catalogue. RANSOM NURS- ne : = 
ERY, Geneva, Ohio. DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. Juaranteed stock at 

a : : wholesale prices. 1942 Price List free. WALDRON’S 

° DAHLIA GARDENS, Berlin Heights, Ohio. 
Begonias 

ES > PREZ IRD a MINIATURE DAHLIAS Pine Garden Subjects. Continu- 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, Tigridias, Callas, Montbretias, ous bloom July till frost. Breeder’s excess stock. Write 
Gladiolus, Pompon Dahlias and other Summer-flowering for list. A. BRACY, 5031 Lakepointe, Detroit, Mich 
Bulbs. List on request. WILSHIRE GARDENS, HO- a eee 2 ceed ae ate 
QUIAM, WASHINGTON. DAHLIA ROOTS——Postpaid. 20 different, large, not la- 








SEE STATS ee beled, $1.50. Lis 2e. B. MURRAY, . .2, Fair ° 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—8 medium bulbs all different, ogg ) ist free. I {URRAY, Rt Fairmont 


or 4 large bulbs $1 postpaid. Illustrated catalog. MILLI- 
KEN NURSERIES, CL ARE MONT, CALIF. 





aos DAHLIA ROOTS 50c—Carl Dahl, Glamour, King Alfred. 


: , Small Miniatures 25¢c. List. WALTER H. OSTRANDER 
300 RARE VARIETIES, Calla Lily Begonias $2.00 each, . ~oeuith “sce , 
‘tarted Tuberous Begonias $5.00 dozen. GREENTREE 28 Oak St., Kingston, ee 

















LOWER GARDENS, 5343 GREENE, PHILADELPHIA, —— 
~— : aes Daylilies 











Cactus DAYLILIES: Ask for price list of many Hemerocallis va- 
aaa ——— rieties; several new ones produced in our breeding garden. 
CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, NORTON GARDENS, 4922 40TH PLACE, HYATTSVILLE, 
new species, exploration. Recognized authority Learn MD. 











about Cacti. $1.00 six months. Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 





RARE, BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN CACTUS. Imported Delphinium Seeds 
miniatures, flowering sizes for two inch pots. 10 different, ee es a SES 
$2.75 postpaid. Illustrated folder 10c. PAN AMERICAN DELPHINIUM SEEDS from selection of finest hybrids 
CACTUS GARDENS, LAREDO, TE XAS known today Plants 5-8 feet, spikes 2-4 feet. Gorgeous 


blooms. Trial packet $1.00. WILLIAM ZOMBORY, 14541 
RESURRECTION PLANT (comes neck to life) A brown Coyle "ie. petrolt, Michigan. 


mummified desert plant that when the roots are placed in fae a 
water, will open up, turn green and begin to grow in = — 
about 20 minutes. Lovely for gifts, favors, etc. 12 for $1.00. ° 
Send 1c for sample. TEXAS CACTUS GARDEN, Van Fancy Leaved Caladiums 
Horn, Texas. 

bee FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS, Gorgeously Variegated 
CACTI- SUCCULENTS-EPIPHYLLUMS. Hundreds of rare with Pink, Red, or White. Large bulbs, mixed, 1% to 























kinds. Catalog, 110 plants in color 10c, or Surprise Packet 3 inch diameter, 4 for $1.00. Small bulbs 3 for 25¢. Lord 
Cactus Seed with catalog 25c. R. W. KELLY, Box 235-F, Derby, very showy pink, 3 large bulbs $1.00. Variegated 
Temple City, Calif. White & Green, 4 large bulbs $1.00. Postpaid. SHAFFER 


id = NURSERIES, CLEARWATER, FLORIDA. 














Gaston Books 


_ Chrysanthemums 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS Over 250 varieties grown as hobby; 








surplus plants sold each spring, popular prices. All types LOVERS OF FLOWER and ten literature should own 
sizes and colors. Request variety list. F. A. SPIVEY. “The Tussie Mussies’’, indispensable source book Garden 
BOX 574, Montgomery, Alabama. Club programs. Literature free. TROVILLION PRIVATE 





— ————_—_-- ——__——_—_——— —_— PRESS, Herrin, Illinois 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS Korean, Hardy and Azaleamums: 

1 each, 25 varieties, unlabelled; or 12 labelled, for $1.00. a 
1 Early Wonder Free. JOHN H. BRENEMAN, WOOD- Geraniums 
BURY HEIGHTS, N. J 














“2 ° SCENTED-LEAVED, and unusual Zonal and Specie Ger- 

cer el Large Hardy Garden C hrysanthemums, a raniums, Fragrant Herbs. 5 different of either, our selec- 
SMITH, 00. Send s "ALOOK GARDENS 

1564 NORMAL BLVD., BOWLING GREEN, KY. eee tee BST AOS Gann 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Free Hardy Mum Cata- 


Ground Covers 





PACHYSANDRA, the unequalled ground cover for shady 
places—$6.75 per 100, $52.50 per thousand. Ajuga (Bugle), 
Ivy, Euonymous, Mirtle, Sedum, Thyme, Veronica, etc. 
HUGH B. BARCLAY, Dept. FG-42, NARBERTH, PA 








Herbs 


EVERY DEFENSE GARDEN should include our Kitchen 
Garden Collection: 1 each—Sage, Tarragon, Thyme, Spear- 
mint, Marjoram, Chives, Peppermint, Balm, Lemon Thyme, 
$2.25 postpaix. Catalogue. ""IGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT 
F, IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS. 








HERBS—-Beginner’s Herb Garden. 12 plants, all different, 
$1.00 postpaid. THE HERB PATCH, R. D. 2, Jeannette, 
Pa. 





HERB GARDEN—Any 7 of the following for $1 postpaid; 
Savory, Parsley Tansy, Garden Sage, Thyme, Chives, 
Lemon Thyme, Marjoram, Pennyroyal, Sweet Yarrow, 
Lemon Balm, Costmary, Catnip, and Watercress. ILLUS- 
TRATED MAIL ORDER CATALOG. MILLIKEN NUR 
SERIES. CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA. 








Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladiolus 


Thrips dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium — Cy- 
clamen Mites; Rose pests; ete. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. 


(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00: 1 pt. $1.75; 1 at. $3.00; %4 
gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for cir- 
cular describing sprayer that works ‘rom the hose; also 
new Garden Gadget circular. THE ROTOTOX COM- 
PANY, 8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 








Iris 





IRISES, Peonies and Hemerocallis. Spring shipments 
March and April. “eautiful catalog free. Quality stock. 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG, RURAL, VAN WERT, OHIO. 





TWICE-BLOOMING [tR!IS—write for beautiful free book- 
let illustrated in color, describing 500 best spring and fall 
blooming varieties. Also lists 40 best Oriental Poppies and 
50 finest Hemerocallis. NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS, 
BEAVERTON, OREGON. 





IRISES--25 Choice Varieties, Labelled, all different, pre- 
paid for $1.00. Free list .of 400 varieties. JOHN N. 
BOMMERSBACH, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





1R1S—Modern varieties very attractively priced in my free 
catalog of ‘‘Rugged Kansas Grown Tris.’’ Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Generous count assured. LINWOOD IRIS GAR- 
GENS, 3425 W. Central, Wichita, Kansas 


FREE, ECONOMY PRICE LIST. Special Offer: Golden 
Cataract, nearest everblooming Iris, deep golden yellow 
50c each, three for $1.00, postpaid. Ten good varieties, 
$1.00. With Golden Cataract added, $1.35 CECIL 
HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F., La Verne, Calif. 








Lawn Seeds 





BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED —fresh Keutede grown, that 
small bladed thick sodding type: 10 Ibs. $2.75; 25 Ibs. 
$6.00: 5O Ibs. $11.50; 100 Ibs. $21.00. Subject change. 
ae oS \ en FARM, ROUTE 2G, LEXINGTON, 

















RUSSELL LUPINES—Hardy in New England. Seedlings 
from selected plants shipped in 4” paper pots eliminating 
loss. 6 for $2.00. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, 
Mass 











Nut Trees 





BEARING-AGE, Improved Walnut ond Pecan trees for 
backyard shade and Nuts. Crack eas Illustrated folder 
tor stamp. MICHIGAN NUT NU RSE RY, Union City, 
Mich 








Oriental ‘Poppies 


























log. Illustrating our new introductions in color. Also list- rome eo ot ie seems ee of 12 .——w varie- 
¢ 10 Cushion Mums. JOHN A. YOUDATH, (Origi , i Tne tk Tac a 
——— iinet eee rieties. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 
Daffodils Greenhouse Plants 
MY NEW DAFFODIL CATALOG describes more than 200 GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Seeds, Bulbs. Plant now for 
original introductions, novelties, and standard varieties. Autumn flowering. Catalog. Stanley Cobb, Dept. 12S, 22 
EDWIN ©. POWELL, Rt. 2, Rockville, Md Barry KRd., Scarsdale, New York 





2 YEAR OLD FIELD GROWN 


yeast 
Wwe rye 


ORDER NOW—EARLY PLANTED ROSES ARE BEST! 
Get superbly blooming, guaranteed to live, 2-year-old, 
field-grown roses at direct-from-the-grower prices. Similar 
quality plants frequently sell for 35c each or more. Order now 
and get the ‘‘cream of the crop’’ of this years finest plants! 

§ YOUR CHOICE OF AMERICA’S FAVORITE VARIETIES! 
Ami Quinard (deep red) 
A Briarciiff (vivid pink) Joanna Hill (yellow) == 
y Betty Uprichard (copper) Radiance Red (best red) or mo, == 
Caledonia (pure white) Radiance Pink (best pk.) e! == 
Columbia (bright pink) Sunburst (deep yellow) E 
Etoile de Hollande (dp red)| Talisman (red, gold, yellow) OUR 
FE. G. Hill (dazzling red) CLIMBING ROSES GUARANTEE toL IVE! 
FE. Nellie Perkins (copper) | Clb. Pres. Hoover(red, gold) If any rose that you 
Golden Dawn (fine yellow) | Clb. Talisman (red, yellow) or from this 
. Victoria (white) Clb. Paul’s Scarlet (dk. red) fst should fail to 
P oo as FEW or as MANY as YOU DESIRE at 19c Each Postpaid! tits us on or before 
= \ All above roses are hardy, everblooming varieties that will June 1, 1942 and we 
: thrive throughout America and bloom for you this spring. Wil replace free! 
NAUGHTON FARMS, INC. DEPT. 3-F WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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A. E. CURTIS, “BREEDER, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively Large plants make 
satisfied customers. We suggest a trial. Send for list 








Phlox 


10 PHLOX or 6 Herdy Chrysanthemums, of the newer 
varieties, for $1.00 postpaid. Send for list. ARY SPEK, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 











a tak 


LAST CHANCE to purchase Verfect Plant Labels for dura- 
tion Last lifetime. Glass enclosed, waterproof, durable. 
Printed or plain citles 30ce dozen (coin). Send list. 
LAWRENCE NURSERY, 1258 South Van Ness, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 














Primroses 











ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN hardy species Primroses. 
Giant, fragrant Auriculas from the Swiss Alps; beautiful 
stately Candelabras from China and Tibet. May and June 
bloom. Collection of 3 for § . postpaid. BARNHAVEN 
GARDENS, GRESHAM OREGON, Primrose Guide and 
Catalog on Request 








Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to THE HORNER PRESS, 3517 Lancaster Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Salvia 





SALVIA 
cuttings. 4 inch pots—4 
ERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 


Interesting plum colored sport, propagated from 
for $1.00. MAGNOLIA NURS- 











Sempervivums 





COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS—15 varieties, all differ- 
ent, labeled, prepaid, only $1.00. New varieties guaran- 
teed, send your list along with your order. Sample of 
three varieties sent for 25c. SANFORD NURSERY, 
CLYDE, OHIO. 








Special Offers 


DOLLAR BARGAINS: 20 clumps Phlox, 
10 Mammoth White Violets; 10 Perennial 





assorted colors; 
Asters; 25 








Different Perennials. JUSTAMERE NOOK, ELLEN- 
VILLE, N. Y. 

35 KINDS IRIS; 20 kinds Perennials; 15 kinds Wild 
flowers; either collection $1.00. MRS. GEO. HORTON, 
CURRYVILLE, MO. 

ARGENTINE FLOWER SEEDS: Send 5c or $1.00 (or 


stamps) to CARLOS GELLES, Avenida Alvear 4466, 
Aires, Argentina, receiving postpaid 15 (30) kinds. 


“SEEDER’S DIGEST’’—3 cents. Vest pocket edition. 16 
pages ‘“‘biled down” Spells more pleasure and _ profit 
from your garden. New. Different. (5 copies for ten 
cents! JESSE LONG, Boulder, Colorado. 


Buenos 








CATALOGUE—Write for our illustrated mail order cata 
logue; Perennials, Bulbs, Camellias, Azaleas, Pot Plants, 
Gerberas MILLIKEN NURSERIES, CLAREMONT, 
CALIFORNIA 

SOIL- S- GRO VICTORY GARDEN N OUTFIT, 2 gation tank 
set with 10 weeks’ supply of chemical, $1.00. Postpaid. 
Guaranteed, SOIL-S-GRO LABORATORIES, tox 292, 
Syracuse, Y 





$1.00. 


LUMINOUS PAINT for blackouts. 


1% ounce > thettin. 
FABIANO CHEMICAL DEPT., Elberon, New Jersey 
STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Campanula Isophylla) -2% 


inch pots. Blue—3 for $1.00, White 50c each. 
NURSERIES, Western Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 
20 NEWLY DISCOVERED Louisiona Iris, 
12 Purple Water Iris. 12 Iris Reticulata 


MAGNOLIA 


aenorted colors. 
(violet scented) 


15 Southern White Flag Iris. 8 Yellow Water Iris. 15 
Purple King Iris. 10 Japanese Iris, assorted colors. 12 Iris 
Cc ristata (dwarf Native). 12 Siberian Iris. 25 Dutch Iris 


Blue Flags. $1.00 each item. EDMOND RIGGS, St 


Mostint ille, ta 


"Strawberry Seedlings 
RUNNERLESS STRAWBERRIES 
fect for border. Everbearing fruit 
strawberry. Hardy. Seedlings—$1.50 per doz. 
NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 


Tree i 


500 ‘EVERGREEN TREE §S SEEDS assortment Firs, 
Hemlock, Spruce. 
SERY, 


compact growth, per 
similar to large wild 
MAGNOLIA 





Pines, 
Plenting instructions. BARDONA NUR 
BAKERSTOWN, PA 





‘Teegieel & Sub Tropical Plants 


10 SMALL PLANTS, 
'd plants this year 
Clearwater, Florida. 








labeled,» $1.00 postpaid. Try these 
SHAFFER NURSERIES, B5v0, 








Tuberoses 





Regular price, 50ce dozen. 
Proposition: Send $1.00 for 30 
total, 60 bulbs. an to 3rd 
send lic to 30c¢ posta 65 for 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F, 


25,000 TUBEROSES FREE. 
SPECIAL—30 for $1.00. 
bulbs an‘ we send 30 free, 
zone. Beyond 3rd zone, 
$1.00, express. Catalog. 
La Verne, Calif 








Violas 


Large blooms 8& to 10 months. 
Maggie Mott, Enchantress, Daffodil, Victoria, 4 for $1.00; 
$2.50 dozen. — $2.00 orders postpaid. HARPER VIOL A 
GARDENS, Scappoese, Oregon 





PERENNIAL VIOLAS 











Water Lilies 
3 HARDY WATER LILIES, assorted colors, 


tment vallismeria, water poppies, iris, 
$2.95. BELL WATER GARDENS, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA. 
Tropical Fishes 





generous as- 

clover. <All for 

4700 N. SANTA FE, 
Tropical Lilies 








Wildflowers 


WE SPECIALIZE IN GROWING and 
flowers, ferns, rock garden and pool plants. W ild flower 
lovers-—‘‘If it grows in the wild . . we supply it.’’ Send 
3c stamp for complete catalog. ANDY'S WILD FLOWER 
GARDENS, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 





supplying Wild- 





CUSHION "MUMS 
FOOL JACK FROST 


Generous bloom beginning late summer. 
bronze, white, 


Pink, red, 
yellow Field propagated and grown 


All five, value $1.25 for $1.00 
Ask for Price List 
W. C. STONE — — Camden, New York 





Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Trumpet-Creeper, Mme. Galen 


HE natural-color photograph of the new 
Trumpet-creeper, Mme. Galen, on page 
160 of the new Wayside (Wayside Gardens, 
Mentor, Ohio) catalogue makes me impa- 
tient to see it blooming in my garden. 
Reddish orange flowers, to 3 


own 


inches across, 





Photo 


courtesy Henry A. Dreer, Ine. 


The glorious new Trumpet-Creeper, 


Bignonia Mme. Galen 


throughout the summer would be worth the 
little work needed to provide the plant climb- 


ing room. The real purpose of this note, 
however, is to call your attention to their 


catalogue, the loveliest piece of nursery sales 
literature that has ever come my You 
are missing one of 1942’s treats if you do not 


way. 


get it and use it as your buying guide. It is 
worth many. times more the 25 cents they 
ask for it. 

Onion, Ailsa Craig 


|} is seldom safe, because of so many 
factors which enter into a_ personal 
choice, to say that a certain variety is the 


best obtainable; personally, though, I can 
say with emphasis that Ailsa Craig is the 
best onion, judged from every angle, that I 


have ever grown. I might add, too, that I 
first grew it well over a quarter of cen- 
tury ago. The handsome appearance of its 
oval shape and pale straw-colored skin, 
combined with the immense size of well 
grown specimens, makes it one of the lead- 
ing exhibition varieties; but it has much 


recommendation 
gardeners. It is, in addition, a 


more than good looks as a 
to home 


good keeper, and it has a mild pleasing 
flavor. I have no idea why so few seeds- 
men list it, but I do know that one has to 


do quite a little shopping before it is found. 
I am happy to report, however, that one 
ean usually depend upon Stumpp & Walter 
Co., 132-138 Church St., New York City, 
having it. 





Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
ONLY $98. 


Size 5 x 13 feet. Easy to erect either 
with or without a foundation, Fastened 
solidly together with bolts and_ hooks. 


Automatic heating and. ventilating if 
Other lengths up to $489. Send 
for illustrated catalog E-O. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Nw. Y. Des Plaines, Ili. 


desired. 


Irvington, 








MINIATURE DAHLIAS 


Ideal 


roots, 


for cut flowers and landscaping. Six 
all different, for only $2.00, 
Catalog of choice varieties on 


postpaid. 
request. 


THE RAINBOW GARDENS 


8 Prospect Street Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 




















-CONLEY’S 





OREGON GROWN BULBS 





Produce Perfect Spring Gardens 


Tulips, Daffodils, Iris, Scillas, Muscari, Crocus, 
West Coast Natives. Average prices no higher 
than 1941. 


We ship only top-size, vigorous bulbs that will 
give you extra large flowers. Send for com- 
plete catalog illustrtated in color, listing a full 
selection of varieties. 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386A 


Eugene, Oregon 








Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality 


Send for catalog on 200 
2sading varietie It fre 


RE DWOOD NU RSERIE . 
P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


6+. 


Lowest Prices 




















sGAY MONTBRETIA BULBS 


“sy (also known as TRITONIA) 
/ 


Bloom profusely from July until 
frost. Recommended as cut flow- 
One of summer's brightest 
FF / 6 Tigridia, Mixed Colors, 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, 














Mixed colors, 
apricot searle 
Postpaid 6 for 25c. Not 
than 24 at $1.00 to 


more 
tom er. 
Spring Catalog Free 






25c | VALVE 









Dept. 17 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
(ismene Calathina) 


I have a fine stock of these fragrant white sum- 
mer flowering bulbs, grown here and acclimated 
to Middle and North Atlantic seasons. 

Plant now and until June 15th for succession of 
bloom. Average time from planting until blooming 
is four weeks. 

Ist size (Jumbo) 50¢ each, $4.50 for 10 
2nd size (Large) 25¢ each, $2.00 for 10 
3rd size (Small) 15¢ each, $1.25 for 10 

First size is too large and heavy for mail and is 
shipped express collect. Second and third sizes 
are sent by prepaid parcel post. 

Larger sizes have more flowers per stalk (up to 6) 
ane more stalks than smaller bulbs. 

A very complete list of novelty and standard 

Daffodils and some rarer bulbs also offered. 


HODGE PODGE SHOP — Gloucester, Virginia 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Golden Muscat Grape 


F the war does nothing else to gardeners, 

it is going to make them a more diversi- 
fied lot of growers. They will, for instance, 
give more thought to food crops and espe- 
cially those which can be worked into their 
And that is 
grapes will come in handy, for they can be 
used on the dividing lines, 


ornamental schemes. where 
making a good 


screen while they are producing a 
of delectable food. While making your plans, 
Golden 
Muscat, which apparently has the hardiness 
of Concord, the aroma of the tender Muscat, 
It will be found in 
the catalogue of Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 290 
Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 


crop 


give thought to the new variety 


and a flavor all its own. 


The Orchid Cactus 


HAVE far to go yet before I have made 
| Cacti. This 
leaves me an avenue of retreat after saying 
that the Orchid Cactus stands at the head 
of the family so far as beauty’ of flower, 


the acquaintance of all 


floriferousness, and amiable disposition is 
true 
now with the coming of many superlatively 
beautiful hybrids. If you doubt my judg- 


R. FF. 


concerned, This is more than ever 


ment, get the catalogues 
Kado, 2914 Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica, 
Calif.. and R. W. Poindexter, Compton, 
Calif. Get their catalogues anyway, if you 
Epiphyllums. 


issued by 


are interested in 


Canna Eureka 


ZOU say you do not like Cannas? Then 

surely you have never seen a group of 
Eureka. Its white flowers (the 
best white that I have seen) fit it into sur- 
roundings that would bar the red of variety 
The pink of Mrs. 
Alfred Conard, and it is a hearty doer for a 
white. It and other good Cannas are among 
the current offerings of the Flowerfield Bulb 
Farm, 516 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long 


Island, N. Y. 


well grown 


President or even the 


Burgess’ Fragrant Pansy 


WONDER | if gardeners 

passed up Burgess’ Fragrant 
Pansy (Burgess Seed & Plant Co., 
Galesburg, Mich.) as I have, think- 
ing it might be 
of the bright 


tisers 


other have 


just another one 
which adver- 
(not that I 
ever found any statements in their 
backed 
Now I have seeds of 
it and am looking forward to smell- 
ing a Pansy of delightful and pene- 
trating fragrance. Mr. 
tells me that 
is the 


ideas 
sometimes get 
catalogue which were not 
up by facts). 


Burgess 

strain 
from a 
single plant with fragrant flowers 
found growing in a field of Roggli 
Now the 


seed is available in a wide assort- 


their present 
result of selection 


Giants several years ago. 


ment of shades, ranging from the 
most delicate to the brightest, all 
with a delightful fragrance which 
should not be compared with 
the faint odor usually found in 


tells me that a dozen flowers 
will fill the living-room with a delicate per- 
fume. 


Pansies. He 


Hardy Water Lily, Sunrise 


F the newer Water Lilies observed last 
year, Sunrise was easily the outstand- 
Its large (8 inches in diameter) 
yellow flowers, held well above the water, 
were the principal attraction of a large 
aquarium in late August and the attendant 
said the plant had been blooming since early 


ing one. 


The Water Lily Sunrise 
June. Inquiry developed the fact that the 
tubers had come from Henry A. Dreer, Ine., 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Later 
reference to their that 
they have a most complete collection of 
Water Lilies, both hardy and tender, as well 
as a nice list of other aquatic plants. 


catalogue showed 


Imperial Columbines 


Peg agra it seems to me, are one 
of the indispensable garden plants, com- 
bining ease of culture with 
of beauty. 


a long period 
Things are happening in Colum- 
bines, too, which make them even more de- 


sirable than they formerly were. For in- 


stance, the folks at Delphia Dell Gardens 
Puyallup, Washington, 
color combinations to while 
they were, at the producing 
flowers to 4 inches across with spurs to 5 


have been 
their 


same 


adding 
strain 
time, 


inches long. Their free folder explains all 
about their Imperial Columbines. Jette 
hurry, for the seeds should be planted this 
month. 


Improved Tigridias 


\ ANT more color in your garden over 
a longer period? Then try the im- 
proved Tigridias of Frank M. Wilson, Hy- 
bridist, R.F.D. 2, Box 187 F., 
Washington. Ordinary Tigridias are one of 
our most colorful bulbous flowers, but Wil 
bred 


Everson, 


son has more flowers into his strain, 
as well as a longer blooming season, making 
it a must-have for the modern gardener. 
His free catalogue explains culture in addi- 


tion to outlining the merits of his stock. 


The Seeder’s Digest 


| HAVE long followed and admired the 
work of J. D. Long, Box F19, Boulder, 
Colorado, but I never have had more pleas 
ure than came *“Seeder’s 
Digest.” a booklet of 
sage advice, tips and pointers on numerous 


from reading his 


l§-page vest-pocket 
interest 
that he will send it to 
GROWER readers for three cents o1 


matters of under- 


FLOWER 
free with 
a seed order of 25 cents or more. His out 


to gardeners. | 
stand 


of-the-ordinary catalogue is free, of course. 


Zinnia Striata, Old Glory 


HE picture of Zinnia striata, Old Glory, 

with its flowers “gloriously striped in an 
array of patriotic red and white,” on the 
front Park’s (Geo. W. Park Seed 
Company, Greenwood, S. C.) spring cata- 
logue brings visions of a colorful cut flower 
and garden plant. Incidentally, the Park 
list grows in numbers and diversity from 
The present is a 
triguing one for any gardener. 


cover of 


year to year, most in- 


Hardy Crape Myrtle 


HAVE no idea just how hardy 

Crape Myrtle is and no doubt 
there is not a little difference in 
the hardiness of different plants; 
but I do know that some, at least, 
are far hardier than is generally 
supposed. A friend has had piants 
of it in the open in northern IIli- 
nois for several years, for example, 
and we now have the news from the 
Cole Co., 3004 Mentor 
Ave., Painesville, Ohio, that they 
have plants which are so hardy 
that they guarantee them to the 
extent of replacement or 
But get their catalogue 
particulars. 


Nursery 


refund. 


for full 


C. W. Woop 
The hardy Crape Myrtle 
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Planting-Time Specials! 
J & P. MODE N @ 





blooms 
all summer 
and fall 





These Prices Good Only on 
Orders Direct from This Page 


Buddlera J.& P. Giant Delphinium 


WHITE 4 PO ee od ee 100% Double—True Separate Colors 
BOUQUET ——. — Giant Northern Hybrids, 100% double, true to color, 


Plant Patent Royal Red (patert applied for), first on rugged, wind-resistant, all-out-at-once spikes——and 





applied f iy re arfly ‘ 7 : 4p : 
wapraarnars truly red Butterfly Bush, new White really perennial! Hybridized and developed in the 
Long, lovely, fra- Bouquet and ever popular Ile de casein ail ot Maan ae Waal Mieke 
— é “en er France for a patriotic display in the rigorous C imate or I ort 1ern INew . state, an 
medium-size bushes many situations for which Buddleias achievement of Eugene S. Boerner, J. = F. Hybridist. 
ge pric: =o, Ng are ideal. Next to the thrill of seeing over 300,000 in bloom in 
The appealing, sweetly 3 Plants (1 of each), our fields will be your enjoyment of their beauty in 
fragrant, all-out-at- , » ¢ Special: S$ 
aus apliecmnaention. value $2, Special: 1.50 your own garden. Hardy, uniform, disease-resistant. 
matic garden display; ALL 3 for 4to 5 ft. tail. 
a great attraction for 
ag cae NSE Dauntless, lavender Desirable, deep violet 
‘ery hardy, ideal for . . > , lightf blue 
shrub borders and many garden uses. One Ss h as t a D a i Ss i es Debutante, white . Delightful, deep aiatete 
of the most outstanding new plants for Divine, rose-mauve 
1942. The exquisite 8- to 10-inch spikes ’ . 
bloom continuously and profusely; the For you to enjoy the charm Field-Grown Plants, postpaid: 65¢ each, 
long-lasting cut flowers are prized for of our MODERN varieties 3 of a kind $1.65, 12 of a kind $6.50. 
ouquets and arrangements. : . : 
; of these lovely white flow- es . 
Be among the first to enjoy White Bou- ‘ : Delphinium Quintet No. 27 
ers all summer and _ fall, 


quet in your garden. Pot-grown plants, g 
postpaid: 75¢ each; 3 for $2.; 12 for $7.50. we will send 3. kinds 


Snowbank, Zinnia-Flow- 
ered, and Favorite — Delphinium Group No. 28 
3 Plants (value 25 PlantsFive of each of the 5 above & 
$1.45) Special: 1 (value $13.75) postpaid tor 
3 for I Just to try two specimen plants, 
EXTRA! try | $7 


5 Plants One of each of the 5 above § ) 75 


(value $3.25) postpaid for 


from this ad you may select any 
two Giant Delphinium for 


Dauntless Debutante Desirable Divine Delightful 





Lavender Lady 


Lavender Lady 
Chrysanthemum 
Loveliest lavender, effective equally in day- 
light and under electric lights. Exquisitely 
formed, fully double flowers 4 in. across, 
blooming profusely the end of September and 
all fall, till frozen. Ideal for cutting. Our 


finest “mum”. Stately plants 
24 in. tall. Sturdy plants $ 
50¢ each, special: 3 for 









. = 

g SPECIAL ORDERS DIRECT FROM THIS PAGE 

® for immediate shipment 

5 Jackson & Perkins Co., 172 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 

B Send me by retura™ mail, postpaid, 

@ the Modern Perennials below: Enclosed is $ a 

¥ COST 

x 

€ Bis 

a‘ 

ere rr ere $ 

+ 

PL eOReeeeeerrerre TT eee ree rere. ey or Bia 

s Send 1942 catalog ffee, ‘The Parade . 

* _J of Modern Roses and Perennials.’ e 

a . 

J ME c iain gauss bee a ee Oe wena Sie aban eee wes. k & P. ki 

ee i Jackson & Perkins Co. 

: ods ‘ 172 Rose Lane 
dqdaress ove . 

I: AR LE NE, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE—Rose Capital of America 


Wrye@ving & ees.- 

















Burpec’s Giant 
Decorative 
Dahlia 


10 Roots 3 
all different 


(value $2.50 or more) 









For every reader of Flower Grower 
to have these fine flowers, we will 
send 10 strong guaranteed roots in 
a fine assortment of colors, all 
named varieties, labeled, no two 
alike. You (and your neighbors) will 
enjoy the many large, exquisite 
blooms right through the summer 
till frost next fall. All are favorites 
which would cost 2! times as much 
if you selected them yourself. 


All 10 roots for $1 spa 
Burpee 
Bulbs Are 
’ = Guaranteed 
Burpee’s Pompon Dahlias to Bloom 
Delightfully quaint flowers 1'%4 inches or more across, 
smallest of all Dahlias. They grow freely, require 


little care and bring forth a wealth of bloom. Stocky 





a a 
plants, well-branched, long-lasting in bou- Burpee 4 Gladiolus 
quets. Named varieties, each root labeled, 
all different. (Value, $3.00). 12 Roots All blooming-size bulbs, a gorgeous selection of 


favorite varieties, all colors mixed. These are not 
large-size’ bulbs but the size preferred by many 
for the largest number of spikes at low cost. Guar- 
anteed to bloom this summer. All you want at this 
low rate—-100 or more will give a showy 
display and a generous supply of spikes for s 
bouquets. 100 Bulbs 





Burpee’s Regal Lilies 
Immense, fragrant, pure white blooms 
shaded lilac-pink on outside, bloom in 
July. Beautiful, hardy, easy to grow, 
live for years. 3 to 5 ft. tall. The 
flower-heads increase in size 

from year to year. Blooming- Ss 
size bulbs, special: 15 Bulbs 


Burpee’s Extra Select Gladiolus 
These largest size bulbs will produce the strongest 
plants and longest spikes with greatest number of 
giant blooms. A mixture of choicest varie- 


L ties, all the leading colors. Special: S 
30 Bulbs 
6 Bulbs 25c; 100 for $3.25 
Tigerflower 
5 es 
Burpee’s Tigerflowers 
Fascinating, colorful, unusual. Scarlet, 


orange, yellow and rose, the three inner 
petals attractively tigered and blotched 
with carmine, purple or mahogany. Easy 
to grow, blooming in Aug. and 

Sept. Enjoy Tigerflowers in your s 
garden this year. 10 Bulbs 


SOR VEMIENT ORDER COUPON EVERYTHING SENT \\ ay 





Regal Lily 








| 
1 W. Atlee Burpee Co., 317 Burpee Building, Philadelphia : POSTPAID 
Send me the Guaranteed-to-Bloom Bulbs checked bel i H t= 
— a: petow. postpaid. 4 Order Direct “Sis 
‘ Burpee’s Giant Dahtias, Burpee’s Gladiolus, a . La 
1 10 Roots, all different............ $t ; 100 Bulbs, all colors, mixed $t from This Page 
' | Burpee’s Pompon Dahtias, f Extra Select Gladiolus, ‘ 
12 Roots, all different... ....$1 (LJ 6 Bulbs, mixed colors .25¢ F , ‘ 
t Burpee’s Regal Lities, f— Extra Select Gladiolus, t iny 3 of these 
t 15 Blooming-Size Bulbs..........$1 30 Bulbs, all colors, mixed Sty SI Lots for 82.50; 
) Burpee’s Tigerflowers, €xtra Select Gladiolus, ~ for 4? 
10 Bulbs, assorted colors........ .$1 3 100 Bulbs, all colors, mixed $3.25 i in eo ter > i! 
, 1 (Order more than 1! , 
; ate R Sg a7 © a s miieeed 8 | of a kind if wanted) Burpee’s Gladiolus 
' 2 . » 8 SERS SR eer mast . 
1 Burpee's Seed and Bulb Catalog Sent Free. Write Today: 
l PORN ns the 0b ook WON 0 6 0) t epig see bea ee Os eS . 
a 
a s 
Address : «as ik kaon Sie aire tees ot acd fa ub ach oe whe al 1 
Send Burpee’s 1942 Seed and Bulb Catalog FREE i 


Lets op os op hin ie ee io os es es a en A ce 0 we 








